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ARCTOTIS —Sutton’s Special Hybrids 
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You can 
play host to 
these English 

beauties 





| Ape ONE looks forward at some 
time to seeing England’s glorious 
flowers in bloom. For generations, 
vivid descriptions of their magnifi- 
cence have traveled around the world. 
And, for generations, the most fa- 
mous gardens in England have been 
planted with Sutton’s Seeds. 

Today, circumstances need not pre- 
vent you from seeing the extra gor- 
geousness of bloom, size and color 
which characterizes English flowers. 
For Sutton’s Seeds can be planted in 
your own garden where, with good 
soil and usual care, they will repro- 
duce true to the type and quality of 
their illustrious forebears. 

For more than 100 years the Suttons, 
of Reading, have been developing, 
improving and protecting the finest 
vegetable and flower strains. Before 
offering seeds for American culti- 
vation, extensive studies of soil and 
climate were conducted. The first 
allotment of Sutton’s Seeds was 
shipped across the Atlantic only after 
hundreds of tests had proved that 
they would give satisfaction to 
gardeners in the United States. 

Planting will soon be started. 
You'll find valuable suggestions for 
care and cultivation in Sutton’s 1937 
Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalogue. You 
can also make selections from the 
many vegetable and flower varieties 
listed, described and illustrated. Why 
not obtain your copy quickly? Send 
35c to Sutton’s American Resident 
Representative: Mr. George H. Pen- 
son, P. O. Box 521, Glen Head, L. I., 
New York, or write to 


SUTTON & SONS Lro. 
Dept.15 Reading, England 


A comprehensive selection of Sutton’s 

Seeds is kept in stock by R. H. Macy & 

Co., Inc., 34th Street and Broadway, New 

York City, and by the Wayside Gardens, 
Mentor, Ohio. 
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GRAPE vines should be pruned before they start into growth, for they 
bleed freely. 

FRUIT tree pruning is best done now. This is also the time to spray with 
lime-sulphur for San Jose scale. 

REMEMBER that the soil used for small seeds should be light. If they are 
very tiny, merely sift soil over them. 

DRY OFF freesias gradually and store them in the pots until August, 
when the bulbs may be repotted in fresh soil. 

MUCH expense may be saved if small greenhouse plants are bought at 
this season, and grown through the Summer to maturity. 

NOW IS a good time to move large trees, since this work can best be 
accomplished when the earth about the roots is frozen solid. 

WHEN the weather is cold and the ground free from snow, water should 
be set out for the birds or the bird bath kept filled with cracked ice. 

WOOD ashes may be scattered in the snow on flower beds and borders, or 
stored in the basement until Spring and then used in preparing new 
flower beds. 

IT OFTEN pays to wash off the soot which gathers on the leaves of ever- 
greens in the Winter. Turn the hose on these plants during a warm, 
sunny interval. 

PLACE headless barrels over a few plants of rhubarb and heap fresh horse 
manure about them. Partly cover the top of the barrel. This practice will 
give extra early stalks. 

IF RUBBER plants have black spots on the leaves, shake the soil from the 
roots and repot them in fresh, porous compost. Shade the plants until 
they are well established. 

WINTER honeysuckle, forsythia, pussy willow and goat willow branches 
are easily forced indoors now. Place the branches at first in a deep con- 
tainer full of water and then in a warm and sunny place. 

IF BIRDS are fed in the orchard, it will serve a double purpose. Chicka- 
dees, kinglets and nuthatches consume large quantities of the adult pear 
psylla, thus reducing the infestation by that much later on. 

RHODODENDRONS and boxwood should be protected during February 
and March by some sort of covering such as evergreen boughs, burlap 
or boards to protect them from the strong sunlight. 

GARDEN tools should be looked over and given any needed repairs so 
that they will be ready for use next Spring. Paint the wooden parts, 
keep the metal part oiled or greased to prevent rusting, and sharpen the 
blades. 

IN EARLY Spring, scales on ferns become troublesome. Pick the large 
ones off and spray the fronds with whale-oil soap suds to kill the young. 
If the plants are badly infested, cut the fronds and burn them, dusting 
the new growth with nicotine. 
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ESTATE 
SPRAYER 


A compact, efficient power 
sprayer—small enough to be 
readily moved by one man, 
yet big enough for most 
estate, golf course, nursery 
and cemetery jobs. High 
pressure provides a fine 
misty spray that gives 
greater efficiency with less 
material in less time. Perfect 
balance and wide rim wheels 
make it easy to handle 
among shrubs and flower 
beds without damage. Pump 
and engine of finest construc- 
tion insuring trouble-free 
operation and long life. Write 
for our Special Sprayer 
Folder. 


CndrewNilon 


B-215 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 




















22 WESTERN AMERICAN 
ALPINES 


Which have made good in 
the East 
You can buy them all at 
NEW ENGLAND’S 
COLDEST NURSERY 


Actinea herbacea ............ $.35 
Anemone patens nutalliana .. .25 
Chrysopsis villosa ........... 35 
Dicentra oregana ............ 50 
Douglasia levigata .......... 50 
Erigeron compositus ........ 35 
Erigeron divergens .......... 35 
Eriogonum ovalifolium ...... 35 
Eriogonum piperi ........... 50 
Eriophyllum lanatum ........ .25 
Gormania Watsoni .......... .35 
Lewisia rediviva ............. 35 
EL odo cceccccncccess 25 
ye at 385 
ee 50 
Pentstemon Cardwelli ....... 50 
Pentstemon pubescens ....... .25 
Polemonium pulcherrimum .. .50 
Sedum Douglasii ............ 35 
Sedum radiatum ............. 25 
Trollius albiflorus ........... 35 
I so 85 KK a oo enn 25 


The above Westerners, with 800 
other fine Rock Garden plants 
are described in our “Rock 
Garden Catalog.” We also issue a 
“General Nursery Catalog” listing 
Border Perennials, Evergreens, 
Shrubs, Trees, etc. Either catalog 
free east of the Rockies. 20c each, 
west of the Reckies. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VT. 
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eager ABERCONWAY, president of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society in England, will be the honored guest at the 
three eastern Spring Flower Shows in March. Originally in- 
vited to attend the exhibition in 


Boston, he decided to visit the 2s 
shows in Philadelphia and in Lord Aberconway to Visit 


New York as well. He is to be a 
guest judge at the show in Bos- 
ton and probably will officiate 
in a similar capacity at the New York and Philadelphia shows. 

Lord Aberconway will arrive in Philadelphia on Monday, 
March 8, the opening day of the show in that city, according 
to present plans. He is expected to spend the next day visiting 
points of interest and then will take the train for Boston, 
reaching that city Wednesday night. In Boston, he is expected 
to be the guest of Mr. Edwin S. Webster, president of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and two small dinners 
have been arranged in his honor. Visits to important private 
places and to the Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture 
for Women at Groton have been planned. The judging of the 
Boston show will come on Friday, and Saturday probably 
will be spent at the Arnold Arboretum, where he has personal 
friends. , 

On Saturday night, Lord Abercon- << 
way is expected to speak at a dinner BS 
for the members of the Massachusetts Za 
Horticultural Society in Horticultural 
Hall, at which 500 or 600 people 
will be present. Mr. Winthrop L. 
Carter, a trustee of the society, is to 
be the toastmaster and other promi- 
nent persons will be present, includ- 
ing many of the men who will have 
judged at the show the previous day. 

Lord Aberconway’s plans call for 
a visit to the show in New York on 
Monday, and several events in his 
honor have been planned in that city. 
He has expressed a wish to see some 
of the large estates in the vicinity of 
New York, and arrangements have 
been made to take him to these places | 
by automobile. His plans following 
the New York show have not been 
announced as yet. 


Lord Aberconway has been presi- 
dent of the Royal Horticultural Soci- 
ety since 1931. He has wide business 
interests and is connected with a great 
many industrial organizations. He 
has been a member of Parliament and 
is a ready speaker. He owns a large 
estate which contains extensive and 


: ‘ Lord Aberconway, who ts to be a guest at the Spring 
beautiful gardens developed by his Flower Shows in Boston, Philadelphia and New Y ork. 
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mother, who was a keen horticulturist. He has a wide knowl- 
edge of plants and is well acquainted with the intricacies of 
cultivation which gardeners know to be associated with many 
of them. His addresses before 
the Royal Horticultural Society 
have always been filled with 
wit and wisdom, and his fa- 


American Flower Shows cility of speech makes him in 


demand on _ occasions when 
good speech making is looked for. He will be warmly wel- 
comed in the three cities which he will visit. 


Miss Preininger to Lecture in the East 


Miss Margaret Preininger, whose recent book, ‘Japanese 
Flower Arrangements for Modern Homes,”’ has created very 
much favorable comment, is to give a lecture on this subject 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on April 12. For more than 
seven years Miss Preininger has studied flower arrangement 
with Japanese teachers of various schools and she is now 
considered one of the foremost American authorities. 

Miss Preininger’s schedule includes 

> the following lectures: 

April 2. Des Moines, Ia. 

April 6. New Haven, Conn. Garden Club 
Federation of Connecticut. 

April 7. Stamford, Conn. Garden Club Fed 
eration of Connecticut. 

April 8. Boston, Mass. Women's City Club 

April 12. Boston, Mass. Massachusetts Horti 
cultural Society. 

April 13. New Haven, Conn. Garden Club 
Federation of Connecticut. 

April 14. Stamford, Conn. Garden Club Fed 
eration of Connecticut : 

In her lectures in the East, Miss 


Preininger will not only discuss 
the origin and history of Japanese 
flower arrangement and its funda- 
mental principles, but such practical 
things as the selection of flowers and 
the proper type arrangement for a 
given background or environment. 


— 
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‘ Garden Week in Virginia 

Again the Garden Club of Virginia 
is inviting all those interested in the 
old homes and gardens of the pre- 
Revolutionary period, gardens of 
ante-bellum days and more recent, 
modern gardens to visit Virginia this 
Spring. The week beginning April 26 
and ending May | has been designated 
as ‘‘Garden Week in Virginia.”’ 

Through the courtesy of the own- 
ers, interested persons may see more 
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than 100 gardens and homes on the payment of a small fee. 
The proceeds are used for the restoration of the grounds and 
gardens of historic places throughout the state, which have 
been purchased by public-spirited organizations for preserva- 
tion. Already the Garden Club of Virginia has accomplished 
a number of such restoration projects. 

The Garden Club of Virginia has issued a booklet which 
gives lists and brief descriptions of all the places which may be 
seen during Garden Week. It also gives instructions, as well as 
simple maps, to aid in reaching these places. Information 
booths will be found at leading hotels in cities throughout the 
state during Garden Week. These include: Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C.; George Mason Hotel, Alexandria; Jeffer- 
son and John Marshall hotels, Richmond, and the Williams- 
burg Inn, Williamsburg. 


Course for Gardeners in North Carolina 

The extension division of the University of North Caro- 
lina, in co-operation with the Garden Club of North Carolina, 
is offering a short course for gardeners to be held in Chapel 
Hill and Durham, N. C., March 11 to 13. The course will 
consist of lectures, demonstrations and round-table dis- 
cussions. 

Included in the program are demonstrations of flower ar- 
rangements, a symposium on roses, a lecture on botany for the 
gardener, another on garden design and one session devoted 
to junior garden work. A detailed program can be secured 
from Thomas S. Howard, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. 


Garden Club for Railroad Employees 

Encouraged by the success of the flower show held in Penn- 
sylvania Station (30th Street) in Philadelphia last Fall, em- 
ployees of the Pennsylvania Railroad have organized a garden 
club to promote, increase and strengthen interest in the culture 
of flowers. It will be known as the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Garden Club and, while headquarters will be in Philadelphia, 
membership is open to any employee or member of his family 
on the entire Pennsylvania Railroad system. The club has a 
charter membership of over 500. 


A Horticultural Program in Chicago 

The fifth annual School of Horticulture sponsored by the 
garden department of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs is to be held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, on March 
17, 18 and 19. Arrangements are in charge of Mrs. E. G. C. 
Williams of Danville, who announces that speakers of na- 
tional prominence in horticulture have been secured for the 
programs. Garden exhibits and educational displays will be 
other interesting features. The evening sessions are particularly 
planned to be of interest to men as well as women gardeners. 


The Azalea Trail in Houston, Tex. 


The River Oaks Garden Club of Houston, Texas, is spon- 
soring its second annual Azalea Trail on Saturday and Sun- 
day, March 6 and 7. A number of beautiful gardens in the 
River Oaks section will be open to the public on these days, 
when the azaleas will be at their height of bloom. Several 
years ago it was discovered that climatic conditions in Houston 
were ideal for azaleas and tremendous quantities have been 
planted. One garden which may bé seen has over 8,000 plants. 


Valuable Contributions of the Herb Society 

An important addition to available source material for 
study and research is being made by the Herb Society of 
America, which has as one of its principal activities the collec- 
tion of a complete herbarium and bibliography of the herbs 
which have been known in agriculture, medicine, literature 
and the arts. At the recent annual meeting of the society, Mrs. 
Hollis Webster and Mr. Stephen F. Hamblin of the herbarium 
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committee reported that rapid progress was being made 
toward the completion of the quota of 500 mounted speci- 
mens which are being added to the present collection. The 
bibliography of herbs, presented by Mrs. Foster Stearns of 
Concord, N. H., is being put in card index form and cross 
referenced. 

When the herbarium and bibliography are completed and 
installed in a special room at Horticultural Hall, Boston, the 
herb society will make them available to all who are inter- 
ested in the study of this fascinating group of plants. Both 
the national group and local groups in various parts of the 
country are co-operating in this and other projects of perma- 
nent value which the society is sponsoring. It was also an~ 
nounced that the 1937 edition of ‘““The Herbarist,’”’ the soci- 
ety’s annual publication, will be completed and available 
about March 1. 

The officers elected to serve the society for the coming 


year are: 


Dr. Edgar Anderson, St. Louis, Mo., president at large. 

Mrs. John H. Cunningham, Boston, Mass., president. 

Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, Bethesda, Md., first vice-president. 

Mrs. Albert C. Burrage, Jr., Boston, Mass., second vice-president. 
Mrs. Laurence A. Brown, Boston, Mass., secretary. 

Mrs. E. L. Mitchel, South Hamilton, Mass., treasurer. 


Outstanding Camellia Show in Georgia 

Camellia enthusiasts from all sections of the country, who 
attended the Camellia Show in Augusta, Ga., under the 
auspices of the Sand Hills Garden Club, on January 30 and 
31, saw approximately 3,500 blooms on display. There were 
classes for amateurs and professionals, as well as for blooms 
grown in the open and under glass. Three outstanding novel- 
ties, shown for the first time anywhere, were the varieties 
Elizabeth F. Boardman, Anita P. Wallace and Mrs. Sheffield 
Phelps, developed by Norwood Hastie of Magnolia Gardens, 
a 

The following awards were made: 


The silver medal of the Garden Club of America to Philip Schutze, Atlanta, 
Ga. for the most outstanding flower (Variety C. M. Hovey). 

The bronze medal of the Sand Hills Garden Club to Louis Dupuy, White- 
stone, L. L., N. Y., for the finest professional collection. 

The medal of the Garden Club of Georgia to Mrs. F. C. Buswell, Summer- 
ville, S. C., for the best collection of five varieties shown by an amateur. 

A silver cup, presented by Robert O. Ruble, Jr., Crichton, Ala., to Mrs. 
Alfred S. Bourne of New York and Augusta, for the amateur entering blos- 
soms from one shrub showing the greatest variation in color and marking 
(Variety Herme). 

The silver tray sweepstakes prize of the Sand Hills Garden Club to Mrs. 
Sheffield Phelps of Wilmington, Del., and Aiken, S. C., for the greatest 
number of points of any exhibitor. 


A Series of Garden Lectures in Chicago 


Following its practice of previous years, the Chicago Park 
District began on February 9 a series of free popular garden 
lectures, which will run for six weeks. The same series will be 
presented at six different neighborhood centers. 

Certain of the lectures will be illustrated with slides and 
others include practical demonstrations with plant and soil 
material. The subjects are: “How to Lay Out the Home 
Grounds,” ‘Something Different in Trees and Shrubs for the 
Chicago Region,’”’ ‘“The Home Propagation of Plants,”’ 
“Growing Plants from Seeds,” ‘‘House Plants,’’ ‘“‘How to 
Make and Maintain the Lawn,”’ ‘‘Evergreens’’ and ‘‘Perennial 
Flowering Plants for Chicago Gardens.’’ A complete schedule 
can be obtained from the Chicago Park District. 


An Arnold Arboretum Demonstration 


The Arnold Arboretum at Jamaica Plain, Mass., has recently 
completed the planting of a hedge demonstration plot which 
will be watched by nurserymen and gardeners all over the 
country. The plan is to grow clipped hedges, each about 
25 feet long, representing 115 plant specits and varieties. It 
will be about two years before most of the plants attain good 
hedge size, but it is planned to report progress in their 
comparative development from time to time through the 
Arboretum’s bulletins. 


























Intriguing Newcomers 


Amazingly improved tuberous-rooted 
begonias make a bid for popular favor 


produced in such a wide variety of shapes, sizes, colors 

and shades as the tuberous-rooted begonias. Moreover, 
new kinds are constantly being developed, with the result that 
these begonias have become among the most interesting and use- 
ful of Summer-blooming plants. They have the added advan- 
tage, too, of flowering freely in a greater degree of shade than 
can be endured by any other plants which flower with equal 
freedom. Their versatility is a point in their favor. They are 
admirable for beds or for ribbon borders, especially in partial 
shade. They are useful for window boxes and porch boxes and 
make attractive pot plants. 

There are trailing kinds as well, and they, of course, are 
particularly well adapted for use in hanging baskets, although 
not out of place in window and porch boxes. If anything else 
is needed to stress the merits of these begonias, the fact may 
be stated that they can be grown readily from seeds and made 
to flower the first year if even simple greenhouse facilities are 
available. 

Tuberous-rooted begonias as we know them today have been 
developed by the crossing of several different species. A few 
named varieties are to be found in the European catalogues, and 
these varieties are used largely for exhibition purposes. For the 
most part, they are listed according to their types, which are 
fairly well fixed, although colors may vary greatly. The accom- 
panying illustrations, including the one on the cover, show 
some of the different forms. It will be noted that they differ to 
a remarkable degree and these illustrations do not, by any 
means, cover all the different types. 

The duplex type is sometimes substituted for the single 
tuberous-rooted begonias for bedding purposes. The bloom is 
just as large and more showy. Well-developed flowers in this 
class have two or three ruffled, single blooms, superimposed 
one on another. It is not to be understood, however, that the 
single types are not desirable. Many persons have an especial 
fondness for them, and when plants are being grown from 
seed, many of them are likely to appear. 

The type known as crispa marginata is not as new as some 
of the others. It was developed in England with a single color 
combination, white with a rose margin. The first flowers were 
given the variety name of Fascination. Several additional color 
combinations have been developed, and some of them have been 
given variety names, too. 

The hollyhock begonia is not new, either; in fact, it has been 
known for many years, and yet has been grown so seldom that 
few garden makers know anything about it. When they see it 
now, they think it is a brand new introduction. For that rea- 
son, it is looked upon as a distinct novelty when exhibited and 
as an interesting pot plant when grown at home. It has proven 
itself unexcelled as a house plant for Summer and Autumn 
blooming, the flowering season covering several months. At the 
present time, only a pink single variety seems to be available. 
Probably other kinds will be placed on the market if the de- 
mand for this variety increases. 

There is no doubt that the narcissiflora or daffodil type will 
be set down as an unusual novelty. To what extent it will 
prove popular remains to be seen. Its form is such that garden 
makers hardly realize at first that it is a tuberous-rooted 
begonia. Nevertheless, there is sufficient beauty to make it a 
welcome addition to the list. 

Flower lovers who may have seen tuberous-rooted begonias 
of the pendula type in former years without being thrilled by 
them will have a surprise when they see good examples of the 
present-day hanging-basket type. The improvements have been 
so rapid and so marked that poor mixtures of colors, with a 


N* OTHER flowers which can be grown in the garden ar 





The hollyhock begonia is not new, but is so old that it has 
been forgotten by all but fanciers. 


































The duplex begonias have the appearance 
of two or three ruffled single blooms supet- 
imposed one on another. They are excellent 
for bedding. 


large proportion of single flowers, all of them small, have 
been changed to strains which are almost 100 per cent double 
flowering, with large blooms and at least ten separate colors. 

Then there is the camellia-flowered type, which is very 
lovely, with many charming colors. This type is especially 
popular. The double carnation-flowered type is delightful, 
too, and will be widely grown this year. Many persons have a 
special liking for the single frilled and ruffled flowers, which 
are offered in great variety. 

Amateurs who have greenhouses at their command, even 
though they be limited in size, may grow hundreds of tuber- 
ous-rooted begonias from seed, the seed being planted in Feb- 
ruary. Some growers are now specializing in these plants and 
are able, by using the best seed they can buy, to obtain a 
bewildering number of variations in form, size and color. 
There are few flowers which give such amazing results with 
the same amount of labor and expense. 

Garden makers who have no greenhouse will naturally 
grow their plants from tubers, which should be started into 
growth in the house or in a frame in March or early April. 
As a rule, the tubers will start to make growth in March even 
in storage, which indicates that this is a proper month to get 
them under way. They may be started in pots or flats. If they 
are to be used as bedding plants, it is best to use flats, setting 
the tubers about three inches apart. The concave side should 
be at the top and the tubers should be just exposed at the sur- 
face of the soil. 

Any ordinary garden soil or even sand can be used for 
starting them, but they should soon be transplanted into good 
soil which contains a little fertilizer and also a little leaf mold 
if it can be obtained. Ground peat may be substituted. The 
tubers should be placed in a warm, dark place while they are 
starting and should be watered sparingly. If a dark place is 
not at hand, the boxes or pots may be covered with paper. 
Young plants should be transplanted when an inch or two 
high and may be set out-of-doors when danger of frost has 
passed. They need somewhat rich soil if they are to bloom 
well, and many growers like to mulch them with old manure 
after they have begun to grow. If manure is lacking, the 
ground may be enriched with a standard fertilizer and a mulch 
of peat moss applied. The plants will need a liberal application 
of water at least once a week, when the weather is very dry. 





























The fact that these begonias will endure a considerable 
amount of shade does not mean that they will not grow in 
exposed places, too. It is not well, however, to give them a 
very hot, sunny location. If a shady spot is chosen, it should 
not be dense, of course, for one or two hours of sunlight are 
needed to produce a satisfactory number of flowers. 


Comments on Two New Perennials 


AY I add my word in praise of Aster frikarti Wonder of 
Stafa? It has now grown for four years in my garden 
under rather adverse conditions, but shaded partially from the 
afternoon sun, and each year I anticipate its blooming with 
greater pleasure. If the plants are not pinched back they will 
bloom about July 1 and when pinched, from July 15 to 
August 1, and continue blooming until heavy frost, which in 
this region may be anywhere between October 26 and Novem- 
ber 20. The plants are very hardy and have survived a tem- 
perature of ten degrees below zero. The plants 
receive no protection other than the leaves which 
drift into the bed in small quantities. They are 
planted in a slightly raised bed to which has been 
added large quantities of sand and peat, which are 
an absolute necessity as the soil is clay which 
hardens to the consistency of concrete in the hot 
Summers. 

I have grown the phlox Daily Sketch for two 
years and it has flourished remarkably in spite of 
hot and humid weather, followed by drying winds. 
It has survived when many other varieties have per- 
ished and has shown no indications of mildew or 
any other disease. I place it in a class with Miss 
Lingard, which heretofore has been the most satis- 
factory phlox in this vicinity. 

—Robert C. Moncure. 
Alexandria, Va. 


The narcissiflora type ts as yet a 
novelty, but its beauty foretells 
a popularity equal to that of 
other forms. 





















A baker's dozen of garden subjects 
which will produce quick effects 


r | tactocd is this about annuals—if they fail to thrive satis- 
factorily, one suffers no great loss. For that reason, gar- 
den makers should feel particularly free to experiment 

with the newer varieties. It is fair to say, too, that there is 

every reason to expect success. Most of the novelties now being 
put on the market have been tested under varying conditions 
and with reasonable care will give a good account of them- 
selves. 

Low-growing, compact, free-blooming ageratums with a 
deep, rich color are particularly satisfactory edging plants. 

Blue Boy, a 1937 novelty, seldom 


13 New Annuals Are Recommended 


winner will be tried in thousands of gardens this year as one 
of the new annuals which are not to be overlooked. The fact 
that its foliage is entirely odorless and that the scent of the 
flowers is sweet rather than pungent, gives it added interest. 
It is to be hoped, however, that garden makers will not over- 
look the somewhat older varieties, Yellow Supreme, Guinea 
Gold and Harmony, still new enough to be novelties. 

What has become almost a cult was created when the 
nasturtium Golden Gleam came into cultivation. Scores of 
new varieties differing widely from the old-time nasturtium 
have been developed in the past year or two. Most of the cata- 
logues are offering a long list of nasturtium novelties, and one 
finds it difficult to make a choice. However, Apricot seems to 

have particular merit and is listed by 





grows over four inches high, and the 
tone of its blue flowers leaves little to be 
desired. It may be used, too, for bedding 
and makes a highly desirable pot plant. 

The aster Golden Sheaf has been out 
long enough for its merits to become rec- 
ognized. It is without doubt the deepest 
yellow aster which has yet been seen. 
As a matter of fact, yellow asters, good 
or bad, have not been easy to find. The 
flowers are double and represent a com- 
paratively new type with several rows 
of short ray petals around a center 


. Daisy Tahoka 
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The Recommended Thirteen 


. Ageratum Blue Boy 

. Aster Golden Sheaf 

. Centaurea Jubilee Gem 

. Chrysanthemum Yellowstone 
. Cosmos Sensation 


. Marigold Crown of Gold 
. Nasturtium Apricot 

. Rudbeckia My Joy 

10. Scabiosa Rosette 


several nurserymen. This variety has 
large, double flowers, is very sweet 
scented, and is primrose overlaid with 
soft salmon-pink, which gives a shade of 
apricot very pleasing both in the garden 
and in the house. 

Rudbeckias are usually thought of as 
perennials, but there is an annual vari- 
ety called My Joy which garden makers 
who like bright colors will find living 
up to its name. It is not a 1937 novelty, 
but it is new enough to have a place in 
this list and it will not be found diffi- 


cushion. re <i cult to grow, although it is best in late 
Then comes the cornflower Jubilee 11. Tripteris hyoserioides Summer and Fall. The flowers are un- 
Gem, which cannot well be omitted 12. Verbena grandiflora Crimson Glow} usually large and are golden yellow in 


from any list like this. So much has been 
written about this annual, however, that 





13. Zinnia Desert Gold 


color with a deep black cone in the 
center. 








no further description is necessary. It is 
one of the annuals which no amateur should hesitate to grow. 

It is rather unfortunate that amateurs have not come to 
realize the full value of the annual chrysanthemums, which 
are produced in wide variety, are very easy to grow and flower 
freely over a large part of the Summer. Probably the most 
interesting acquisition to the annual chrysanthemum list is 
Yellowstone with bright yellow, double blooms which are 
attractive in the garden and keep well when cut. 

Last year, the brilliant cosmos Orange Flare received a great 
amount of attention. This was because an early orange kind 
was a distinct novelty. It is very easy to grow and probably 
many amateurs will raise it this year, but not a few growers 
will prefer the new variety Sensation, because pink and white 
seem to be the natural colors for this annual. Sensation is extra 
early, coming into bloom ten weeks after the seeds are sown. 
It has extraordinarily large flowers. 

Few flowers have excited more interest in recent years than 
the Tahoka daisy. One hesitates to use the botanical name, 
Macheranthera tanacetifolia, but it is given here as a matter of 
interest and without any attempt to indicate its pronuncia- 
tion. This annual is not nearly as new as some of the others 
but has only begun to receive the attention which it deserves. 
Perhaps its name has been against it. The fact must be con- 
ceded, too, that it is a late-blooming subject and that seed 
should be started under glass in order to have a satisfactory 
period of bloom. Garden makers who expect to have it in early 
Summer or even mid-Summer will be disappointed. In late 
Summer and Autumn, however, the plants, which grow about 
12 inches high but flatten out at the top over a space of two 
feet, will be covered with handsome daisy-like flowers, some- 
what resembling perennial asters. The color is lavender-blue, 
and the foliage is fern-like in character. 

The remarkable collarette marigold, which has been given 
the well-merited name of Crown of Gold, has already been 
described in Horticulture. This All-America gold-medal 





Present-day gardeners have largely 
abandoned the name of Mourning Bride which used to be 
applied to the annual scabiosa, and the flowers themselves have 
been greatly improved by long years of careful selection. The 
present-day scabiosa is a charming flower in the garden and 
when taken indoors. Its long, stiff stems make it particularly 
valuable for cutting. The new variety Rosette is prized not 
only for its unusually large flowers but also for its deep rose 
color attractively suffused with salmon. 

Few garden makers are familiar with Tripteris hyoserioides. 
Probably it would become more common if somebody would 
invent an easier name, but, in any event, it is worth getting 
acquainted with, particularly for its value in newly made rock 
gardens. This is a South African plant, carrying great num- 
bers of dainty, daisy-like flowers, cadmium yellow in color 
but with brown disks. It is a showy little annual with flowers 
which keep well when cut. 

The showy Verbena grandiflora Crimson Glow is listed 
with a little trepidation, the fact being realized that many 
feminine garden makers frown on high colors, usually refer- 
ring somewhat superciliously to salvia. Nevertheless, Crimson 
Glow, with its fine heads of color minus the usual white eye, 
has many possibilities. When used in a bed, at the edge of a 
lawn or against a shrub border, the effect is excellent. 

One might run through a long list of zinnias and still miss 
some of the good kinds. For this list, Desert Gold has been 
chosen. This dahlia-flowering zinnia has unusually large 
petals, and the colors range through many shades of yellow 
to rich, shiny gold. The plants grow from two and one-half 
to three feet high and, like all zinnias, bloom with great free- 
dom through much of the Summer. If one wishes to extend 
the list of zinnias, he is recommended to try Star Dust. One 
may go even further with zinnias by including Spun Gold, a 
very dwarf variety, and Eldorado, a pure salmon-apricot 
variety which comes remarkably true. One can hardly have 
too many Zinnias. 
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Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


“Horticulture” offers a first prize of fifty dollars for the 
best 1936-37 Year Book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of twenty-five dollars, a third prize of ten 
dollars and three additional prizes of five dollars each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply 
to federations. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.”’ 
The judges will consider each Year Book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry— 
these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decision of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small Year Book will not be discriminated against. There is 
one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received a prize 
last year will not be permitted to make an entry in the 1937 
competition. Year Books to be entered in this competition 
must reach the office of “Horticulture,”” 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass., by September 1, 1937. 


The Future of the Lilies 


ILSON, in his book, ‘“The Lilies of Eastern Asia,”’ 

writing of Lilium auratum, states, ‘Bulbs transferred 
from their natural haunts to fields and cultivated like potatoes 
increase rapidly in size, but the constitution of the plant is 
undermined and it becomes a prey to fungoid diseases.’’ Again 
quoting from Wilson, “I asked one of the largest and perhaps 
the best-informed Japanese growers of lilies why he did not 
dig and sell these wild bulbs since they were so healthy and 
vigorous. With a smile he answered: ‘My dear sir, I tried it 
once and found that neither in Europe nor America could a 
purchaser be found for bulbs so small.’ ”’ 

The above quotations are as true today as when written by 
Wilson. What a pity his remarks go unheeded. Why must the 
public demand large bulbs? It would be much better if people 
were educated to the fact that all lily bulbs are not of the 
same size, and that bulbs of L. vernuum, L. concolor and L. 
tenuifolium, for example, are never as large as bulbs of L. 
henryt or L. auratum. Furthermore, a mammoth bulb has 
reached its glory in the grower’s garden, whereas a medium- 
sized bulb will reach its maximum beauty in the purchaser’s 
garden. 

On a recent trip to the Pacific Northwest it was my good 
fortune to visit most of the growers around Portland and 
Seattle. Everywhere I heard the same; namely, that the dealers 
all want large bulbs, and unless the grower can supply large 
bulbs the dealers will go elsewhere. Naturally, a grower dis- 
likes losing a purchaser, especially as his livelihood depends 
upon the sale of his stock. Some growers are planning to use 
manure and other stimulants this year for the first time. 

In the past few years, interest in lilies has grown tremen- 
dously. If one looks at the Agricultural Index and sees the 
number of articles written about lilies, and compares it with 
the number ten years ago, the difference is striking. This 
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means the horticultural magazines are meeting the demand of 
the public. In the next few years, the demand for lilies will be 
greater than ever before, and if the growers supply ‘‘forced,”’ 
and hence, weakened bulbs, the result will be failure, and the 
public will lose interest and turn to some less difficult subject. 
The obvious answer is for the consumer to request small 
bulbs, and to ask questions of the firm before ordering, such 
as, “Can you guarantee me disease-free bulbs? Have your 
bulbs been forced by manure or other stimulants? How long 
have they been out of the ground and exposed to air? What 
sort of packing materials do you use?”’ 

Such consumer action will have a salutary result, I am 
convinced. 

—Albert M. Vollmer. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Odors and Colors of Flowers 


E GASTIBUS et coloribus non disputandum is never 
more applicable than where odors and colors of flowers 
are concerned. I actually came across a gardener Who cannot 
endure the scent of climbing honeysuckle, which has a place 
near the top of my list of indispensable garden odors. There 
seems to be an almost unanimous prejudice against the smell 
of marigolds, so much so that the recent introductions are 
advertised largely on account of their freedom from the char- 
acteristic marigold odor. 

Now to my olfactories, marigolds have a pleasant pun- 
gency to be classed with that of chrysanthemum and anthemis 
foliage. 

Then there is the matter of the color magenta, my toler- 
ance, even enjoyment of which had always made me feel 
rather apologetic until I read, with joy, Mrs. Wilder’s chapter, 
“‘Magenta the Maligned,’”’ in her inspiring “‘Color in My 
Garden.” 

To please my eye, red must be tempered with yellow or 
blue, and a downright, uncompromising red is so displeasing 
to my color sense that after its first blooming I uprooted a 
flourishing Paul’s Scarlet Climber and bestowed it upon a 
grateful neighbor. That color grates intolerably upon my 
nerves, whereas magenta (in proper combination, of course) 
I find soothing. 

—Caroline P. Ball. 
Torrington, Conn. 


An Effective Ground Cover 


ig THE report of the experiments being carried out at the 
Missouri Botanical Garden (Horticulture, January 1, 
1937) as to suitable plants for ground covers, in sun or shade, 
no mention was made of Ophiopogon japonicum as being on 
trial. I am told that in Washington, D. C., the huge circle 
round the Washington Monument has been planted for years 
with this ophiopogon. No weeding or mowing is necessary, 
and the Olmstead firm is to be congratulated in its discovery. 
This plant is not new or rare, for the Foreign Plant Intro- 
duction Office has distributed it for many years. If it stands 
the sun in Washington, together with the following cold, it 
will surely grow elsewhere. 

The ophiopogon is hardy in the eastern part of this coun- 
try, prefers shade and grows not more than six inches high, a 
tufted dense mass. The flowers come from the base and are 
rarely seen. Taken as a whole, it seems to be an ideal cover 
plant, as propagation is readily made by the division of the 
masses which separate readily. The Liriope muscari mentioned 
may by chance be the ophiopogon of this note, as the liriopes 
were once classed as ophiopogons, but the mention of a varie- 
gated form would not apply to the ophiopogon we know on 
the West Coast with its attractive, narrow, grass-green foliage. 


—E. O. Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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LOWERS may come and flowers may go, but geraniums 

go on forever. That may sound like a trite paraphrase of 
an old proverb, but its application cannot be denied. Gerani- 
ums in one form or another are used in immense quantities in 
private homes, in private gardens and in public parks. 

The term pelargoniums is used in most scientific discussions 
of these plants, but I suppose the average amateur finds diffi- 
culty in grasping the meaning of this term. Botanically speak- 
ing, all of the geraniums are pelargoniums, but this name is 
applied as a rule only to the fancy type, those known more 
commonly as Martha Washington geraniums. In addition, 
there are the zonal or bedding types, the ivy-leaved geraniums 
and various scented-leaved geraniums which are given the 
general name of rose geraniums. 

The pelargonium industry seems centered largely in the 
Middle West, and one grower in Indiana has had as many as 
fifty varieties on hand at one time. I am sure that many 
growers can remember a collection that formerly had a place 
in the greenhouses at Cornell University. Of the varieties 
which thrived in the old days, however, Mrs. Layal is the 
only one that survives, so far as I know. The flowers of the 
older kinds are too small to suit present-day growers. Varie- 
ties, of which Easter Greeting is a representative, are most in 
favor now. Mrs. Layal, however, is distinctly worth while 
because of its long blooming habit, flowering from March 
through April, May and June. Most of the newer pelargoni- 
ums are later, and most of the varieties grown today were 
originated in Germany and other European. countries, al- 
though the pelargonium species came originally from South 
Africa. 

In spite of the fact that geraniums have been common house 
plants for generations, I am sure that no one will dispute my 
statement when I say that the fancy kinds thrive best in a 
greenhouse. This is not to say, however, that they have no 
place in the window garden. Many home gardeners have suc- 
cess with them, but the fact must be kept in mind that they 
are not mid-Winter blooming plants. 

It is most likely, I suppose, that amateurs will purchase 
plants in the Spring, when they are in bloom. If they do that, 
they must be careful to keep them on the dry side. There is a 
tendency to water them too much. It is important that the old 
blooms be kept pinched off. 

When September comes, the plants may be cut back and 
repotted, but they should be given pots which are only 


slightly larger. Overpotting will cut down the number of 
flowers. Experts tell me it is wise to renew some of the soil at 
repotting time, even if some of the old soil needs to be pulled 
off the roots. It is also wise to use a complete fertilizer at 
repotting time, perhaps one which analyzes 4-12-4 or 4-8-6. 

These fancy geraniums need a fairly warm room near a 
window and one where the atmosphere is not too dry. I sup- 
pose that many persons have noticed the thrift shown by 
geraniums in farmhouse kitchens, where the steam from the 
teakettle on the range creates a moist atmosphere. 


ERMIT me to relate my experiences with Dicranostigma 

franchettianum, a new Asiatic poppywort which received 
an award of merit from the Royal Horticultural Society in 
1934 and which will no doubt be given a place in our seed 
catalogues in the near future. The prediction that it will soon 
reach our seed lists is based on the fact that a plant of so much 
beauty will be not long neglected by our commercial folk. 
Yet northern gardeners are going to be badly disappointed if 
they take Captain Kingdon-Ward’s words, when he says it is 
‘a super-perennial herb with a rootstock a quarter of a century 
old,’’ as meaning it will perform in such manner for them. 
My experience covering two years shows that we of the North 
will have to treat it as a hardy annual but that it will give 
excellent results when so handled. 

Seeds started into growth April 1 have given me flowers— 
lovely yellow poppies close to three inches across—from July 
until Autumn. The actual dates indicate that the plants are 
rather erratic; some commenced flower production in early 
July, while others did not reach that stage until the middle 
of August. A very few made large rosettes of pretty, 
meconopsis-like leaves but did not produce a single blossom. 
Like many other poppyworts, this one comes readily from 
seeds. The seedlings grow rapidly and the plants stand a lot 
of punishment from dry weather. They do well in full sun or 
part shade, although they should be kept out of windswept 
spots if a tidy appearance is desired, for the 18-inch flower 
stems will flop under the weight of numerous large buds and 
the effects of strong wind. 

Incidentally, the stature of the plants is also erratic, some 
being less than a foot high, while others grow almost to two 
feet. Probably a really fertile soil would give a more lofty 
growth. 





Many kinds of geraniums were used in making this attractive garden at last year’s Spring Flower Show in New York. 








Tested Shrubs for the Mid-South 


Kinds which will give color in flower 
or fruit throughout the season 


VERY gardener appreciates the value of shrubs which 

k produce berries, for their uses and charms are manifold. 

They can be used for landscape effect just as other shrubs 

and, in addition, they attract the birds, the gardener’s best 

friends. They have two periods of interest and charm instead 
of one, blooming time and fruiting time. 

The hollies are among the best of the berried shrubs for 
the mid-South. There are forms which attain tree-like propor- 
tions and others which are shrubs of but a few feet. Among 
the shrubs is the Japanese holly, Ilex crenata, and its hybrids, 
which in leaf and form very much resemble boxwood. These 
have black berries, as does our native evergreen shrub holly, 
I. glabra, which grows profusely in the eastern part of North 
Carolina, where it is called gallberry and not appreciated as it 
should be. Then there is the Chinese holly, J. cornuta, with 
very square leaves and red berries, which makes a bushy shrub 
to 12 or 15 feet high. A hybrid of this holly, J. cornuta bur- 
fordi, is probably destined to be one of the choicest specimen 
shrubs for planting in the South. But the loveliest of all the 
hollies, in my opinion, is our native yaupon, J. vomitoria, 
even lovelier than the American holly, J. opaca, lovely as that 
can be. The yaupon, however, will not grow in as many situa- 
tions and climates as the American holly. 

Another group of shrubs particularly suited to this section 
is the contoneasters. There are many varieties, some evergreen, 
some deciduous, some one of which will fit almost any situa- 
tion, for some are low and spreading, suitable for rock gardens, 
and others grow to ten or twelve feet high, with erect or arch- 
ing branches. Practically all of them have red berries. These 
shrubs need sunshine and room to develop. The evergreen 
barberries are also well suited to the South. Like the cotone- 
asters, they are of various sizes and forms. 

Most persons who live in the South are familiar with the 
pyracanthas, but few realize how many forms and varieties 
there are—some with red berries and some with orange. They 
are difficult to transplant; but once established, they hold their 





Callicarpa japonica has lavender colored fruits and is 
entirely hardy in the South. 


own. Southern gardeners would do well to get better ac- 
quainted with them, for they are evergreen. 

A shrub which is often planted in North Carolina is known 
chiefly for its evergreen foliage, and many people do not know 
of the gorgeous red berries it can have. As it is dicecious, both 
the staminate and pistillate plants must be used together, in 
order to produce berries. This is Aucuba japonica, sometimes 
called the gold-dust tree, because one variety has leaves speckled 
with bright yellow. It is a very handsome plant even without 
the red berries. It does best on the north or west side of a 
house. 

The varieties of eleagnus are among my favorite shrubs. 
The Japanese variety, Eleagnus pungens, is well known. It is 
evergreen, strong growing, runs to a vine if not kept trimmed 
back, and is usually a vigorous and healthy plant. In the last 
few years it has become subject to a disease which kills 
branches, and sometimes the entire plant. The latter is rare, 
however, for usually, if the diseased shoot is cut off, the plant 
will recover and renew itself from the root. There are a num- 
ber of hybrids of this species, some with much larger leaves 
than the type, but all with delightfully fragrant blossoms. 
The red succulent berries, I am told, make a delicious jelly. 

The deciduous species of eleagnus are not as well known, 
but are equally as attractive as the evergreen forms. Perhaps, 
from the point of view of berries, they are more attractive, for 
even those which ripen their fruits while they are still in 
leaf, as does our native E. argentea, have leaves that are thin- 
ner than the evergreen sorts and the berries are, therefore, more 
conspicuous. 

The Japanese euonymus is a handsome evergreen, although 
rather stiff. But in the Fall it is a thing of beauty, covered with 
flaming red berries. Alas, however, it is subject to a scale. It is 
possible to control this scale by spraying in the Spring with 
lime sulphur, just as peach trees are sprayed. Two other mem- 
bers of this genus, however, are not subject to scale and are 
also worth growing. Euonymus patens is not quite as hardy 
as E. japonicus, but has myriads of coral-red berries in the 
Fall. The other is our native E. americanus. If it finds a con- 
genial location in which to grow, it will sucker profusely and 
bear quantities of bittersweet-like seed pods. 

Perhaps the handsomest berries of all are found on one of 
our native shrubs, Viburnum nudum. Before the fruits are 
entirely ripe, one often sees green, pale pink, deeper pink and 
steel-blue berries on one cluster. When completely ripe, they 
are blue-black. There are two evergreen viburnums, both from 
China, which are successful, V. rhytidophyllum, with red 
berries turning black, and V. utile, with blue-black berries. 

I have recently discovered a shrub which I believe is sure 
to prove very valuable to southern gardens. It is said to have 
been planted in Colonial gardens and was called by the allur- 
ing name of ‘‘Poet’s Laurel,” although its botanical name is 
Dane racemosa. It is very much like a bush smilax, with 
numerous shoots growing to about three feet, coming up from 
the roots. It has large single red berries. 

Nearly all of the berry-bearing shrubs that I have so far 
mentioned as good for this climate are evergreen, which is 
another point in their favor, but there are several deciduous 
shrubs that are worth growing for their berries alone. Most 
people know the snowberry, Symphoricarpos albus, and the 
coralberry, S. orbiculatus. Even more desirable are the purple- 
berried callicarpas, Callicarpa americana and C. japonica. The 
jet-bead, Rhodotypos kerrioides, is a shrub with unusually 
good foliage. A rare deciduous shrub, the glory-bower, botani- 
cally Clerodendrum trichotomum, with a blue fruit inside a 
conspicuous red calyx, has proved particularly satisfactory in 


Raleigh. 


—lIsabel B. Busbee. 
Raleigh, N. C. 














Dwart Chrysanthemums for the Garden 


Now available in a variety of colors and 
types, they add much to Autumn borders 


NE of the most delightful experiences in my garden 
during the past season was the display offered by the 
dwarf chrysanthemums. These dwarf forms are now 

available in almost every type and color which is known in 
this popular and varied gar- 
den and greenhouse flower. 
As these dwarf kinds are 
particularly desirable to fill 
in the front of the border and 
the rock garden during Au- 
tumn, I believe others will be 
interested in the varieties 
which I found outstanding. 

Among the singles Emmet 
is a lovely rosy bronze color. 
The plant grew about 15 
inches in height, with a spread 
of two feet or more. As itis 
an early bloomer, September 
20 in this section, it should 
prove popular in gardens, 
for it is ahead of heavy frosts. 
A light pink single which de- 
velops into a fine mound is IIlco, but it must be pinched back 
three times, while Emmet remains dwarf with only two 
pinchings. For the rock garden nothing is. lovelier than 
Marisa, which is orange in color and twelve inches high. Al- 
though an October bloomer, it is frost-resistant. 

In the anemone class Kuzuka showed promise, being a 
bright pink with a quilled center of yellow. No pinching back 
was necessary, as it remained quite dwarf. It usually takes a 
few years to develop into a plant large enough to divide. 

Of the new Koreans, to me Niobe stands at the top of the 
list. The plant develops into a low mound of glistening white 
blossoms. Sappho is another beauty, yellow in color and 
compact in habit of growth. This variety blooms very pro- 
fusely. Juno is a reddish copper which fades to light salmon as 
the flowers age, while Clio is a deep carmine with semi-double 
blossoms. No list could be complete without Bristol’s Inno- 
cence. With close pinching it develops into a perfect mound 
the first season, in one case covering three feet of space with 
hundreds of white blossoms. Planted in the front of the bor- 
der along a pathway, it makes a showing not soon forgotten. 

In the pompon class there are a number of outstanding 
varieties. The one most admired in my garden was Early 
Bronze. This is not a new variety but one that is very hardy, 
and should be planted in every garden where early chrys- 





The Korean chrysanthemums are low growing and not 
out of place in the rock garden. 


anthemums are desired. Early White is an intermediate type 
which was in full bloom September 20 and continued into 
October. Field of Snow is excellent. Margot is another very 
good intermediate white, which is classed as an early, but 
bloomed a little later last year. Glomero is a splendid early 
orange, but it fades as the flowers develop. Sunkist, although 
I grew it for the first time last year, proved to be a beauty that 
kept its color. Field of Gold 
is a yellow which blooms 
the early part of October. 
Salmon-colored Glada proved 
a favorite because of its early 
glooming period, the end of 
August in a normal season. 

Among the early bloomers 
in the decorative class there are 
the two whites, Tasiva and 
Winnetka, which flower dur- 
ing early September. Wol- 
verine and Zaza are two good 
yellows which blossom at the 
same season and Mayellen is 
a cerise that blooms not later 
than the end of August. 

There are larger-flowered 
dwarfs, among them Ruth 
Cummings in a beautiful terra cotta shade. It blooms in Sep- 
tember, while Maduse, the same color, blooms in October. 
Saranac, a large, soft yellow, blooms early in this section and 
should be planted in the foreground. Elena, a bronzy red 
when it opens, fades to a bronze with a yellow-pink blush. 
It blooms before the end of September and is a true beauty. 
Pink Lady, also known as Rozika, has a good shade of pink, 
with flowers two or more inches in diameter, and blooms in 
September. Care must be exercised in pinching back Natoma, 
which is a luscious pink, for in order to keep this variety 
dwarf the plants were pinched three times and still looked 
quite crowded. The same thing happened with Flashlight. 
Although recommended as dwarfs, these two varieties are 
lovelier if allowed to grow after two pinchings. Otherwise 
the blossoms appear too crowded. A red dwarf to take the 
place of Flashlight is Frances Whittlesey. 

The rule to be followed to insure dwarf plants is to start 
pinching back early in the season as soon as active growth 
begins. On early varieties two pinchings are usually sufficient, 
while later varieties require three or more. July 4 is the latest 
date for pinching back early varieties and August | is the last 
date for the later-blooming kinds. In making notes from year 
to year, I have found the dates of bloom to vary a little with the 
season. A little time spent in becoming acquainted with your 








ALBAMONT SILVER MEDAL 
Tuberous Rooted Begonias 


Giant double Camellia and 
Giant Carnation Flowered 


Colors: White, Yellow, Orange, Scarlet, Crimson, 
Salmon, Pink, and Rose 


Fine Flowering Tubers 
$2.00 per dozen Postpaid 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
Campton New Hampshire 





Silver Medal Awarded by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society to Albamont 
Tuberous Rooted Begonias 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 

4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

C1) Please send me free descriptive circular. 

C) Please send me illustrated 32-page booklet (10c 
enclosed) with encyclopedic articles on Rock Gardens 
and Care of Lawns. 
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THE GARDEN DICTIONARY 
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“THE MOST NOTABLE HORTI- 
CULTURAL BOOK WHICH HAS 
APPEARED IN AMERICA IN 
RECENT YEARS.”. . . 


This citation by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society accompanied the 
award of the Gold Medal to Norman 
Taylor, editor, and applies only to 
THE GARDEN DICTIONARY pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co. 


A 32-page booklet, with illustrations in 
as color and black and white will be sent for 
.. 10c. It contains two authoritative articles 
on Rock Gardens and Care of Lawns, and 
much additional information of value. 


The price of THE GARDEN DIC- 
TIONARY is $16.25, or $1.00 with 
order and $2.00 a month for eight 
months. 


NOT ON SALE AT BOOKSTORES 
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chrysanthemum varieties will pay big dividends at blooming 
time, for plants, like individuals, require different treatments. 
Most of the dwarf kinds develop much better the second year 
and so should not be divided every Spring as is recommended 
for other chrysanthemums. 

After the first pinching the cuttings may be rooted in pots 
or frames, and will develop into lovely little plants for the 
front of the border. Perhaps my experience would interest 
other readers. Finding myself with a handful of pinchings, 
and no frame ready to receive them, I was on the verge of dis- 
carding them, when I discovered a large pot filled with soil, 
and a few inches of sand on top, standing at the edge of the 
pool. The pot was partly submerged and stood in full sun. 
With little thought I stripped the lower leaves from each of 
the cuttings, allowing just four to remain, and inserted them 
in the pot. With no further attention, in two weeks they 
showed active growth and after three weeks were transplanted 
into the cutting garden. Every one bloomed, a little later than 
the parent plants, to be sure, but I was well rewarded for the 
little time and effort given them. 

During the past season I used chemical fertilizers with good 
results; six parts of muriate of potash and four parts acid 
phosphate mixed. One tablespoon of this mixture was dis- 
solved in a pail of water, and a pint of this liquid given each 
plant about every ten days or two weeks. No nitrate should 
be supplied to dwarf varieties to get the best results. This 
feeding was begun when the buds were forming and stopped 
when the buds showed color. The ground must be soaked 
before chemicals are applied. In a normal season with sufficient 
rainfall the task is simplified. Some form of humus should 
also be supplied. Spent mushroom manure is good, although 
other humus may be used. Cultivation should not be practiced 
late in the season, as it disturbs the roots. 


—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


The Gas Plant in the Border 


N OUR locality one searches almost in vain for that fine old 
garden favorite, the gas plant, Dictamnus albus, and its 
variety rubra. Obviously, this sturdy perennial, belonging to 
the rue family and one of the most permanent and beautiful 
attractions of the hardy herbaceous border, is being neglected. 
Fifteen years ago I found it growing handsomely in a 
sunny location in an open border at the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, and immediately placed an order with an eastern 
grower, not being able to obtain the plants locally at the time. 
The two-year-old plants that arrived the following March 
were set in a border of deep, well-drained, moderately rich but 
rather heavy clay loam. I soon learned that undisturbed plants 
would improve with age, producing taller flower stems and 
more of them as they grew older. The result was that in the 
course of a few years I had clumps three feet tall and nearly 
as wide, with flower spikes over a foot long. They are excel- 
lent as cut flowers, and the dark foliage of the plant is orna- 
mental throughout the Summer. 

Plants are easily grown from seed. Seeds sown immediately 
after ripening, an inch or two deep in the open ground, will 
germinate almost one hundred per cent the following Spring. 
When two years old, the plants should be transferred to a per- 
manent location, either in partial shade or exposed to full sun. 
Once established they seem drought resistant, and if not dis- 
turbed the plants will last for a lifetime, I am told. They are 
entirely hardy, not even requiring Winter covering. 

An intriguing trait is that during sultry, still Summer 
evenings the plants exude a volatile inflammable oil. It is 
claimed that if a lighted match is then held under the flower 
cluster and near the main stem, a bluish flame will envelope 
the plants. I have never been able to accomplish this feat. 


—Dolph Keller. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Formosa Lilies in Minnesota | G (. G -* {, 
IN MY garden, Lilium philippinense formosanum ranks | |}—— | Us QU CMA. SSE 


with the regal lily. All my bulbs have been grown from 
seed, and trials proved that sowing the seed in the open 
ground in late April or early May, depending on the season, 
was the best method in this climate. Nothing is gained by Fall 
sowing or by sowing in flats and transplanting during the 
Summer. 

One planting of Formosa lilies used for experimental pur- | |} 
poses proved several points. This bed, located in a high and 
dry spot, sloped gently to the east and was made up of equal 
parts of black garden soil and ashes (wood, coal, cob, and so 
forth), and on April 21, 1935, seed was sown thickly, in 
rows about six inches apart, running east and west. Two 
inches of rotted straw kept the bed moist enough for germina- 
tion, which took almost three weeks to complete. September 
21 brought our first killing frost. On that date the plants 
averaged about 15 inches in height, and at least half the stalks 
bore buds an inch or more long. 

After the ground had frozen hard, in December, more straw 
was added for Winter protection. The following Spring found 
the lilies poking their noses through the mulch about two 
weeks later than regals of the same age. However, they grew 
very rapidly after they were out of the ground. 

By the middle of July they (at least the tallest) were about 
two and a half feet tall and just showing their tiny buds. The 
days and nights were very hot; wind blew, but no rain came. 
So from that time on until August 23, when the first huge 
waxen trumpet opened, they received a weekly soaking of 
liquid cow manure. 

I used one medium-sized coal scuttle of manure (from a pile 
less than a year old) in a one-and-one-half-bushel-size metal 
basket each week. The basket was then filled with water and 
allowed to soak an hour or longer. Then the dark liquid was 
dipped off and poured on the bed, following the rows back 
and forth until the whole was soaked down at least four 
inches. From the time I started dipping the liquid out, it was 
replenished by a constant flow from the hose and the whole 
mass stirred frequently. 

This bed, sloping gently, prevented any water standing on 
the surface, which, of course, is to be avoided. I may have 
broken all the orthodox rules of lily culture I ever read or 
heard of, but it worked. Not only were the blossoms enor- 
mous (one to three eight-inch trumpets on a stalk), but the 


bulbs had made a far greater growth than those of the same are lo cated 


age not receiving this treatment. 

The Formosa lily’s blooming period is longer than that of 
any other lily in my garden. Plants were still blooming when on la r g e€ es t a t es 
frost blackened them the first week in October. At the time 


~~ 4 








the first flowers opened, there were shorter stalks showing no "THE larger one, up-Boston-way, is on the 
sign of buds which continued to grow, developing buds and North Shore. The other, down on Long 
blooming. I noticed as the season advanced, bringing cooler Island. 


weather, the buds developed more rapidly than the first ones. 


The stems are much stronger than those of the regal lily. One has been yielding flowers for over a score of 


I have had regals broken off by our high winds, but not one of years. The other is a new addition to an extensive 
the L. philippinense formosanum has suffered. garden. Both are Lord and Burnham Quality- 
Two things seem to be necessary—perfect drainage, and a Built Garden Glass-Overs. 


reasonably heavy mulch to conserve moisture enough for 
growth and to prevent baking of the soil. If one does not like 
the looks of the mulch in Summer, petunias, rose moss, ver- 
benas, and so forth, will provide the necessary shade. 


To our Catalog you are welcome. Or on your 
invitation, will be glad to call. 


—nMrs. Frank Leininger. LORD & BURNHAM Co. 


Oakland, Minn. IRVINGTON, NEW YORK DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS 
Dept. C Dept. C 

Seed q : pues si 

” yy Ee the canen, ade tes ths cme, Branch Offices in Other Principal Cities 


Two to die, and one to grow. 
Old Proverb. 








For Four Generations Builders of Greenhouses 


No joy is so great in a life of seculsion as that of gardening. Se . : 
—Walafred Strabo. The Little Garden. Ninth Century. 
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Giant- 
Flowering 
Hybrid 
Varieties 


Petals of shimmery texture, the most exquisite 
colors (varying from silvery pink to crimson, pure 
white to deep violet-blue ) ; a profusion of flowers, 
and liberal growth, distinguish these new Giant- 
flowering Hybrids. 


More than a score of the newest and best of these 
beautiful climbers are fully described in our 
booklet, with several shown in natural colors. 
A complimentary copy will be mailed upon 
request to readers of Horticulture. We suggest 
you make the request promptly. 


James I. George & Son 
Box H. ‘Fairport, New York 

















PHILADELPHIA 


FLOWER 
SHOW 


OPENS 


MONDAY MARCH 87H 
CLOSES 


SUNDAY MARCH 14TH 


Bigger and More 
Beautiful Than Ever 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
34th and Spruce Sts. 
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Drought-Injured Trees and Shrubs” 


HE special gardening problems brought about by a pro- 

tracted dry period seem quickly forgotten with the advent 
of slight rains and cooler weather. The requests for informa- 
tion addressed to the Garden indicate that in so far as trees 
and shrubs are concerned, few growers are aware of the need 
of supplying water during the Winter. Most requests, accom- 
panied with a specimen for diagnosis, are for the name and 
control of the insect or disease causing a dying condition. 
That lack of water may cause death, long after the heat wave 
has passed, seems preposterous, especially since everyone has 
practiced some sort of irrigation during the Summer. 

Trees and shrubs growing in this vicinity are accustomed to 
a short heat wave and drought each Summer. During this 
time the water stored in the roots, trunk and branches must 
supply all requirements. The past few years have amply dem- 
onstrated the adaptability of woody plants to changed water 
conditions. However, there comes a time—not easily predicted 
—when all reserves are exhausted and death follows. Even 
small trees may become too dessicated to absorb water long 
before death of the top occurs. Large trees, both deciduous and 
evergreen, may require three years to consume the moisture 
stored in the trunk. Death is apparent when the foliage dries 
or the branchlets shrivel. Yet the root system for many 
months past may have been incapable of absorbing moisture. 

The region immediately around the trunk is sheltered from 
rain by the tree itself and is generally dry. This is particularly 
true for evergreens. A shallow layer not exceeding four feet 
in depth is wet by annual precipitation, and whatever water is 
accumulated here must supply the tree throughout the year. 
Below this is a zone of soil, varying in depth but essentially a 
water reservoir, which in normal years supplies the bulk of 
the moisture requirements. However, the past six years have 
completely exhausted this zone, leaving no reserve for large 
trees. 

Conditions in the St. Louis region are now very serious. 
As early as 1930 a moisture determination of soil in the 
Garden showed only 3.5 per cent at 13 feet. Such small 
amounts are present in even air-dried soil and are known as 
hygroscopic water. It exists as a microscopic film around each 
soil particle and therefore is not available for plant growth. 
A recent test gave 10.4 per cent moisture at six inches and 6.5 
per cent at 24 inches under a grass cover. Under a plowed fire- 
lane, percolation had raised the supply to 10.1 per cent at 24 
inches, a clear indication of the effects of cultivation on water 
percolation. The water-holding capacity of this soil is placed 
at about 25 per cent, which is approximately two inches per 
foot depth. The wilting coefficient-point at which plants 
show distress is about half of that, or 10 to 12.5 per cent. 
Thus at the present time there is no moisture available for 
plant growth, a factor which will contribute considerably to 
what will be termed next Spring as ‘““Winter injury.” 

It is recognized that a diagnosis is of little value unless a 
remedy can be suggested. It is of prime importance, first of all, 
to supply water by irrigation. This must be done before active 
growth begins in Spring. Unless the rains of Winter and 
Spring are as frequent and abundant as they have been scant 
and infrequent during the past several seasons, trees and shrubs 
will emerge from dormancy next Spring with no better out- 
look for rapid growth than they had late last Summer. 

After water has been supplied either through rains or irri- 
gation we are concerned with methods of retaining it and 
preventing needless evaporation. The very simplest method 
for the gardener is mulching. As much more might be said as 
has been said regarding mulching and mulching materials, but 
for the purpose of this article it is sufficient to say that any 
mulch is better than none. 





*From a bulletin of the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis. 
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Savories Which Have Proved Hardy 


_— is a group of fragrant small, shrubby herbs known 
by the common name of savory which has been too little 
known, partly because the botany is difficult and in part be- 
cause few have tried the species in this country. The two 
annual species are seen in herb gardens. Most of them are taller 
and more tree-like than thyme, more like a small heather, yet 
more dense and compact than hyssop. They are evergreen, 
the leaves narrow, dark green, with varied kinds of fragrance, 
although not as pungent as thyme. As little evergreen shrubs 
for edging, hedges, or for masses in the rock garden there are 
none better in the mint family. The flowers are in little 
whorls, as thyme, white to purple, in mid-Summer and 
Autumn. They do not spread about at the base as do thyme 
and marjoram, and while old plants may be pulled apart, it 
is far easier to increase them by cuttings or seed. They require 
a soil of far less than average fertility with full sun and good 
drainage. 

There is great confusion in their names, and even of the 
groups. According to authority, the true satureia has an equal 
bell-like little calyx, the veins ten (hyssop has 15 veins). The 
micromeria group has the calyx nearly equal, but slightly 
two-lipped, with 13 veins; while the calamintha group has 
a two-lipped calyx and thus approaches thymus, which has 
ten or 13 veins. 

Some of the species lie close to the ground, and those 
from Corsica, North Africa and western America are not 
hardy in New England, but the erect heath-like ones are 
very hardy. The plants, which I have received under the 
names Satureia (or variously as Micromeria or Calamintha) 
alpina, alternipilosa, croatica, montana and rupestris, have 
been wholly indifferent to our extremes of heat and cold, and 
are very attractive little evergreen shrubs. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


How to Eradicate Wild Brambles 


AVING proved to his satisfaction that wild brambles, 
notably wild red raspberries, are a constant menace to 
black raspberry plantings in New York State as a source of de- 
structive mosaic diseases, Professor L. M. Cooley, plant disease 
specialist at the experiment station at Geneva, undertook a 
study of methods of eradicating wild brambles and has devel- 
oped methods that are entirely practical and satisfactory. 

An account of the tests carried on by Professor Cooley over 
a period of four years is given in a new bulletin published by 
the station under the title of ‘““Wild Bramble Eradication.” 
A copy of the bulletin may be obtained upon request to the 
station at Geneva, N. Y. 

The common methods of eradicating brambles, including 
mowing, burning, grubbing, clean cultivation, and grazing 
by livestock, were tested extensively and all of them proved 
effective when properly managed. Where it can be employed, 
clean cultivation gave the best results. In locations where it is 
impractical to use any of these eradication methods, Professor 
Cooley was able to obtain satisfactory results by employing 
certain chemical eradicants. Of the materials used in the tests, 
the best results were obtained with ammonium sulpho- 
cyanate, sodium chlorate and proprietary mixtures containing 
chlorates, and with sodium arsenite. The nature, source, and 
risks involved in the use of each of the materials employed 
in the experiments are discussed in the bulletin and full direc- 
tions are given for the rate, method, and season of application. 

Of the several types of wild brambles treated in these ex- 
periments, wild blackberries proved the most resistant to the 
chemical eradicants; but wild red and black raspberries and 
wild dewberries succumbed readily, except where growth was 
unusually vigorous. 
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TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 





Camelia—Rose Type 


In a variety of forms mixed. Colors—Pink, Apricot, 
White, Light Salmon, Dark Cardinal, Scarlet, Rose, 


American Beauty, Yellow Crimson. 


$2.50 per doz. delivered 





Frimbriata or Double Frilled 


Colors—Pink, Rose, Salmon, and Apricot 


$2.50 per doz. delivered 


Extra bulb with order for each doz., if you 
send names and addresses of ten flower lovers. 


Send for catalogue — Order early 


HOWARD R. RICH 


Atlantic, Maine 
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Germination of Petunia Seeds 
@ The greatest single advance ever effected 


belive leras 7 A I HAVE wondered why it is that there have been so many 
‘ complaints this past year, by otherwise successful growers, 
over the difficulty of getting petunia seeds to germinate satis- 
F factorily, and have decided that this is largely due to the time 
G R E E N H '@) U S E S of planting the seed. My own difficulty has not been in failing 
V-BAR to get results, but rather in keeping the petunias from taking 

O XN A boas ¥ . os possession of the place through too prolific self-sowing. 

SB YAR sabi a, 3 peng coNnits nici Where I am not particular about getting special colors and 

V-RAR CLOSURES AND SOLAR SLAT SHADES varieties, I let the self-sown seedlings develop to blooming 
Se HOUSES as manufacture r size and then weed out the undesirable ones. Some of my own 

The self-sown ones were almost the equal of the newer, expensive 
oe | varieties, probably due to the fact that I started out originally 
with the very choicest seed that could be obtained. Among my 
< Sa] 6 Le rag8 own self-sown varieties I had some magnificent reds, deep 
purples, and a white with purple markings, which came true 
for three successive years, also a beautiful wide-spreading, rose 
colored dwarf. 

Taking my lesson from the prolific return from self-sown 
seeds, I sow my own acquired seeds during a mild open spell 
in December, or a similar period in February. I have found 
that if I wait until Spring, the germination is not so good. 
I sow my seeds where I wish them to grow. Several friends 
who tried the December and February plan have found it 
most satisfactory. 


the development of greenhouse « 


achievement of the uc WHE Cyae  araelitieutiaaleler 











HORSFORD'S 
Regal y 
Plants and Lilies * ae 


SEND TODAY for your free copy 


of our new Catalog featuring NEW A petunia which I have found exceedingly good, although 
PERENNIALS, Dwarf Asters, new not new, is General Dodds, a deep, rich crimson, far more sat- 
Hemerocallis, new Liliums — profusely Our 40 years experi- isfactory than Flaming Velvet, which I found disappointing. 
illustrated, listing over 700 varieties of ence insures your Although the Winter of 1935-1936 was one of the most 


Regal plants, shrubs, evergreens, ferns entire satisfaction. destructive ones on record, due largely to a long spell of warm 

d wildél f weather late in the season, followed by killing frosts, my 
asl ~<a wa F, H. HORSFORD December-sown petunia seeds came up splendidly, and I had 
eS a eee Route 20, Charlotte, Vermont more plants than I could use. I believe that anyone trying this 
plan can have quite as good results as I did, without the 
trouble of coldframe protection. Self-sown petunias are rather 


















a nuisance at times, especially when they come up in the grass, 
Just Published! where apparently deposited by rains or wind. 
THE —Minnie Long Sloan. 


VEGETABLE GARDENER’S Kansas City, Mo. 
HOW BOOK 
By Chesla C. Sherlock The Earliest of the Crocuses 


LWAYS the most precocious of the hardy species, Crocus 





This is the much-needed, practical guide to vegetable and fruit grow- 


ing. Complete concise directions are given for every step from seed korolkowt expanded its first flowers at the New York 

selection to harvesting and storing 56 vegetables and fruits, with a Botanical Garden on January 16. Not since 1932 have I re- 

full chapter to each. Alphabetical arrangement of chapters, and the : . 

491 numbered topical subtitles, make it possible to spot information corded as early a blooming date (in that year plants at 

instantly. Price $3.00 Pleasantville, N. Y., bloomed on January 17), and often the 
os sat en f first flowers have not appeared before the end of February. 
atdhsechtuncccnpcnotiith- die This crocus is a native of the mountainous region of west- 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ern Turkestan and Afghanistan and was first flowered at Kew 

60 Fifth Ave., New York Gardens in England in 1885. 








At flowering time the narrow, spreading leaves reach but an 
inch out of the surrounding sheaths. The fragrant flowers 
expand in sunshine and are fully two inches in diameter; 








--Fora Better Lawn glossy golden yellow in color, deepening slightly to orange 
at their centers. The outer segments are narrower and slightly 
an al 4; Th he al en in I g 3 4 longer than the inner and are conspicuously flushed and 


feathered with brownish green markings. The corm is flat- 
tened and covered with a warm-brown tunic. 


FLO RID A HUM OU . In adverse weather the flowers stand up remarkably well, 


® Don’t buy water at humus prices. Compare moisture content when but on occasion they ase damaged by the severe conditions. 


you compare the prices of different brands. Florida Humus is air- This can be avoided to some extent by planting on a north- 
dried before packing, so that about half its normal moisture content facing slope so that their appearance above ground will be 
is removed. As a result, it gives you less water and more soil-building del d h 
organic matter for your money. elayed somewhat. 
Write for free el Way ~ on Lawns and Gardens. —T. H. Everett. 
orida Humus is mined and manufactured at ¢ 
Zeliwood (Orange County) Florida by: New York, N. Y. : 
: ; CRagS ae Who soweth too lateward, hath seldome good seed, 
FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY Who soweth too soone, little better shall speed. 
Apt time and the season so divers to hit, 
Sales Ofthee — 141-R Milk Stu. Boston. Mass. Let aire and laier helpe practise and wit. 








—Thomas Tusser. Five Hundred Points, 1573. 
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A Distinctive Ornamental Tree 


HE accompanying photograph shows one of the rarer tree 

species, Eucommia ulmoides, which has been found per- 
fectly hardy in the Mid-West. According to Mr. Alfred Rehder, 
it is indigenous to central China and was imported into the 
United States as a possible source of rubber and hence has 
been commonly called the rubber tree. Although it is of little 
commercial value from the standpoint of rubber production, 
it has definitely proved its worth as an ornamental subject. 
The specimen shown has been growing for 12 years on the 





Eucommia ulmoides has not proved a profitable source of rubber in 
America, but it has proved a desirable ornamental tree. 


campus at the University of Illinois and has never been 
affected by Winter inclemencies. 

The foliage is elm-like, although heavier and more glossy. 
Its regular, compact form, coupled with comparatively low 
stature and apparent freedom from insects and disease, make 
it a very good subject for the small home grounds. Flowers 
are produced abundantly but, since it is dicecious in character, 
plants representing both sexes must be present for seed pro- 
duction. This single specimen, therefore, has never produced 
seed, for the flowers are all pistillate. The tree is now 20 feet 
tall. 


—J. H. Hanley. 
Urbana, III. 


A Striking Wild Flower Sport 


NOTHER wild flower sport to add to those mentioned 
by Dr. M. R. Sharpe and Alice Earle Hyde is the truly 
spectacular one I found in the woods near Westfield, N. J., 
some years ago—a red Indian pipe, Monotropa uniflora. The 
color was a deep carmine, suggesting aniline dye, the effect as 
weird and unnatural as that of the ghostly normal form. 


—Caroline P. Ball. 


Torrington, Conn. 
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“GROW THEM INDOORS” 


A Manual of 
HOUSE PLANTS 


AND THEIR CULTURE 
by 


Allen H. Wood, Jr. 


ALLEN H author of 
woe iA “BULBS FOR YOUR 
GARDEN” 


$1.75 
AT BOOKSTORES 
OR THE PUBLISHERS 


e 


Voluminously 
Illustrated 


e 


THE MOST COMPLETE 
HOUSE PLANT BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


All the problems which enter into the successful growing of 
house plants are answered in a clear, non-technical manner. 
Potting, Potting Mixtures, Heat, Light, Watering, Ventila- 
tion, Pests, etc., are covered in detail. Hundreds of plants from 
all parts of the world are described, and instructions given for 
growing them indoors. There is also a valuable chart of flower 
colors and blooming periods for use in decorative schemes. 
Send today for free descriptive circular 


HALE CUSHMAN & FLINT Boston, Mass. 






































Bargains in Small Evergreens 


The worst shortage in many years, but we still have some left at 
attractive prices. A few are listed herewith. Can quote others on 
request. Order early. 


ABIES (Fir) PICEA Pungens (Colorado Spruce) 
Balsam Fir (100) (1,000) (100) (1,000) 
8,000 6to12in. XX ...$6.50 $45.00 10,000 4to 8in.X ... $9.00 $70.00 
Concolor Fir 8,000 7Ttol4in.X ... 12.00 90.00 
10,000 8to 6in. X .. 8.00 60.00 4,000 12 to15 in. XX .. 25.00 200.00 
10,000 4to 8in. X ....10.00 80.00 PINUS (Pines) 
5,000 7to10in.X ....15.00 125.00 Austrian Pine 
1,000 10 to 15 in. XX 5,000 8tol2in.X ... 12.00 80.00 
OS Frere 25.00 175.00 2,000 18 to 24in. XX .. 85.00 250.00 
1,000 15 to 18 in. XX Mugho Pine 
se ae cna 85.00 220.00 5,000 9to12in. X 10.00 85.00 
Douglas Fir Red Pine (P. resinosa) 
5.000 8 to 8 in. X 4.50 85.00 | %000 6to 9in.X ... 7.00 55.00 
5,000 6to Bin.X -... 6.00 50.00 | soy 410 7 in.X ... 5.50 85.00 
2,000 8to12in. XX ...18.00 150.00 7500 7toi4in.X ... 7.00 45.00 


2,000 12 to 15 in. XX : B 
8,000 5tol10in,XX.. 11.00 80.00 
bushy TREE E Th 85.00 250.00 TAXUS (Yew) 
Nikko Fir (A. ~~ peer Taxus cuspidata capitata 
5,000 4to Tin. X .. 9.00 70.00 (Upright type for hedges, etc.) 
2,000 8 to 10 in. XX ...16.00 120.00 5,000 8toil2in. XX .. 22.00 195.00 
8,000 12 to 15 in. XX ...20.00 150.00 1,000 12 to 15 in. XX .. 85.00 ..... 


Veitch Fir 1,000 15to18in. XXX 45.00 ..... 
8,000 4to 6in.X .... 7.00 50.00 Taxus cuspidata nana 
4,000 6to10in.X .... 8.00 60.00 ; Cee be x “Se. 
PICEA (Spruce) 0 in a  Becrer 
Albe (Waite Spruce) yA is 7 + a 
2,000 5tol0in.X .... 9.00 55.00 vow) P P é 
0/000 13 to 18 in. X .... ... 70.00 2,000 8to10in.X ... 20.00 180.00 
7,000 Sto Su. x 2'500 10 to 12 in. X 25.00 200.00 
ES on cnn Shs 80.00 Coons Kelseyi (Berrybush) aUVs 
Excelsa (Norway Spruce) 2, 000 F Rooted Cuttings, 
90,000 7tol16in.X . 7.50 55.00 | ° 91%” nots ........ 80.00 250.00 
10,000 12 to 18 in.X |:. ... 60.00 | psyad kor lock) 
*10,000 2to 3 ft. X T. canadensis (Canadian Hemlock) 
(light) .......+++. 80.00 | 10,000 6to 9in.X ... 5.00 35.00 
*Note: The 2-3’ X grade ot Nerway 5,000 6to10in.X ... 12.00 95.00 


8,000 18 to 30 in. XX .. 55.00 400.00 
T. carolina (Carolina Hemiock) 
10,000 6to 9in.X ... 5.00 85.00 
have been killed off. Excellent for 4,000 6to12in.X ... 17:50 120.00 
forestry plantings. (Minimum order 8,000 18 to 30 in. XXX 60.00 400.00 
500.) ' 1,500 2to 3ft. XXX 80.00 500.00 
Packing free for cash with order; otherwise packing will be charged for at actual cost. 
250 at 1,000 rate; 50 at 100 rate. Each X means one transplanting. 
Our SHORTGUIDE, 1987, is a unique book in color. It includes current prices and 
descriptions of evergreens, trees, shrubs, etc. Free if you mention Horticulture. 


Kelsey Nursery Service 
50 Church Street, New York City Member A.AN. 


and White Spruce are healthy, well 
rooted trees, but have been planted 
close together and lower side branches 





Est. 1878 
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RARE AZALEAS, Etc. 


20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons in various 
shades of white, pink, red, orange, 
salmon, yellow, brick, carmine, pur- 
ple, ete., 10 and 15 cents each. 


Scotch Heather, 2-3”, 5 for ......... 50 
Leucothe Catesbai, 2. OS, BOONE .6ces -50 
Pieris Japonica, Me” ashen erwn «owe 50 

+. Serer. -50 


Abies Fraseri 5-9” 

‘* Homolepis, — rare, 6-10”, 4 for .50 
Barberry Juliane, 4 for Keenan .50 
Cedar, Blue Atlas, aed ee 1.00 


Cryptomeria Lobbi Compacta, iS” .. ae 
Japanese Holly, 4-6”, 5for.......... .50 
Juniper Andorra, 6- 8”, ee aueencee 50 
Nandina Domestica, 8-12”, 5 eee 50 
Pachysandra Terminalis, 10 for ...... .50 
Picea Morheime, 8-10” .........--e0-% .75 
* Bes, Se 26 OF caccccccse 
Orientalis, very rare, 6-10”, 3 for .50 

<< BPemeems, Oe, © Te ov cccecces 50 
Pines ees Be oe BOO cen 60s vicvewe 50 

* Boesmom, 6-20", 5 fee ..ccccvcce ae 
Thuja Elegantissima, 12-15”, 2 for a 
Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6-8”, 2 for .. .50 
Taxus Cuspidata (Jap. Yew), ré 6", 5 for .50 

Cap.tata, 6-8”, 5 for . .50 
Hemlock Diversifolia, Jap. 4- 6”, 5 for. .50 
Viburnum Rhytido phy lium, 4-6”, 2 for .50 
White Birch, 12-15", 3 for .......0¢- .50 
Red Birch, 12-15” ”  paaieepapaivempepie -50 
Gingko Maidenhair Tree, 4-8”, 5 for .. .50 
Sorrel Tree, Onydendrum, 12-15”, 3 for .50 
Flowering Crabs, 2-3’, 12 vars., each . 50 
Dogwoods: Pink, pink flowers, 8-12” .. .75 
- Single white, common, 18- 24” 25 
Deoch-purmee, BES”... wccccuveesess 75 
F ranklin Tree, America’s rarest tree, 

Se. 86k sie ckds ens ccetecannen 1.25 
Kolreuteria paniculata, 12-15”, 2 for . .50 
Laburnum vulgare, 10-12”, 3 for ..... .50 
Magnolia NE, GOO ivicccnenea® 75 

Soulangeana, | eres .75 

Nigra, 12-15” . .75 

Maple Japanese, blood red, 8-10” .... .75 

red cut leaf, 8-10” . 75 

Mountain Ash, 12-15”, 2 for......... .50 

Photinia Villosa, 6-10", ae -50 

Stewartia Pentagyna, 18-24” ........ 50 

Abelia Grandiflora, 12-15”, 2 for ..... .50 

Euonymus Americana, 10-12”, 4 for .. .50 
Enochorda grand. Pearl Bush, 12-15”, 

ets cas dakaws oe ce akawes hens .50 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 12-15”, 4 for .. .50 
Tlex Verticillata, 12-18”, 3 for ....... -50 
Lilacs, French, 12-15”, 2 for ........ .50 
Virginal Mock Orange, 9-12”, 4 for... .50 
Orape Myrtle, 12-18”, 2 for ......... 50 
Cotoneaster Dielsiana, 12-18", 2 for .. .50 

Francheti, 18-24”, 5 for .. .50 

- Horizontalis, 6-12”, 4 for . .50 
Hydrangea, Blue, French, 6-8”, 3 for . .50 
Viburnum Carlesi, 8-10” ........... .50 


Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price list 
describing 125 rare and unusual plants. 
Easy to grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY PENNA. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


HARRISON, N. Y. 
Phone: Park 852-R 
Life Member Society 
of American 
Horticulturists 
Member of 
Massachusetts 
HorticulturalSociety 


Selected collected nnn al 









RHODODENDRON MAXIMU 

a eae ys 12- 3” 10 for $2.25 
AZALEA CALENDULACEA— 

Flame Azalea ..... 12-18” 10 “* 2.25 


Bushy established plants, collected: 
LATI — 


Laurel 12-18” 10 for $6.50 (5 for $8.50) 


RHODODENDRON — 

ee Pe 12-18” 10 for $6.00 
RHODODENDRON — 

) . seerererre 12-18” 5 “ 8.50 


The following are nursery grown— 
strong and well branched: 
AZALEA CALENDULACEA— 
Flame Azalea ...... 12-18” 10 for $6.50 
AZALEA CALENDULACEA— 
Flame Azalea ig-te6—C UC 6lhlw* 
AZALEA VASEYI “Shell Pink 
2-18” 10 for $9.50 5 ha 00 
RHODODENDRON N MAXIMUM 
2-15” 10 for $7.00 5 ae $4. 00 
RHODODENDEON CATAWBIENSE 
2-15” 10 for $7.00 5 for $4.00 
RHODODENDRON CAROLINIANUM 
12-18” 10 for $9.50 5 for $5.00 
Prices are all f.o.b. Tennessee. Seedlings by 
express, packing included. The larger plants 
by freight. Packing at cost. 
RHODODENDRON—Nursery grown— 
named hybrids 15-18” 10 for $15 5 for $8 
These are f.o.b. Mt. View, New Jersey 
by freight, packing at cost. 


3.50 
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THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 




















| Photography and Phenomena of Nature 


“Picturing Miracles of Plant and Animal Life,’’ by Arthur C. Pillsbury. 
| Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, P1. Price $3.00. 
The many who have been privileged to view Arthur C. 


Pillsbury’s beautiful motion pictures, which so vividly tell the 


_ story of the unfolding of a flower, will welcome this book 
_ describing in detail the technique of taking these remarkable 


photographs. The author has made a life work of the devel- 
opment of unusual and original photographic techniques, and 


| particularly those which reveal to the human eye some of the 





mysteries of plant and animal life: 

Man looks at a flower in passing ; the eye would soon tire in trying to watch 
its growth or change of position, but the lapse- time camera, running at a 
speed to record in the time we have to see it, registers every change of position, 
day and night with a tireless lens eye, and all from the same chosen position, 
writing on the film what happens in lines, expressing position, growth and 
color until finally death, or better call it, when its parts have fulfilled their 
life’s duty, passing into another form. 


Lapse-time photography is, however, only one of the meth- 
ods which Mr. Pillsbury has used and developed. He describes 
microscopic motion photography, X-ray motion pictures, 
undersea photography, the use of the traveling camera, and 
color photography. Most of the equipment which he uses is 
elaborate and expensive, but he also gives a great deal of prac- 
tical and helpful advice to those who do not aspire to elabo- 
rate techniques. 

Surprisingly, the last chapter is devoted to a subject which 
will appeal to many horticulturists—chemical farming. The 
author experimented with growing plants in water containing 
the proper chemical nutrients while making some of his 
growth studies and found the method produced sturdy plants 
and bountiful crops. He gives detailed instructions for the 
growing of potatoes and tomatoes in such a solution and offers 
what he terms a “‘simplified general culture solution’’ for cer- 
tain other vegetables and flowers. Specific quantities of the 
several chemicals to a given amount of water are designated. 
He is familiar with the work of other experimentalists in the 
field and seems to know whereof he speaks. 

This is a book for all those who are interested in Nature 
and the processes of plant life, as well as for those who wish 
to improve their picture taking technique. It is generously 
illustrated with many fascinating pictures showing the proc- 
esses of pollenization and germination, photographic equip- 
ment, strange flowers, curious sea creatures and scenes of 
distant places. 


interest in Sweet Odors of the Garden 


‘Fragrance in the Garden,’’ by Anne Dorrance. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Price $1.00 
The gardens of an earlier day were all fragrant gardens. In 


them the stimulating aromatic scent of sweet herbs mingled 
with the fragrance of lilacs and old-fashioned roses. In the 
interval, however, in efforts to perfect form and color and 
habit of growth, the hybridizers seemed to forget all about 
fragrance and have bred it out of many of the sweetest flowers. 
Recently, there has come a revived interest in garden subjects 
which appeal to the olfactories and one frequently hears of 
efforts to breed fragrance into the newer forms. It is, indeed, 
pleasant to find that this trend has become so marked and this 
delightful attribute of such importance that a book has been 
written about it. 

Miss Dorrance reveals that there are subjects which will 
furnish fragrance from early Spring to late Autumn. In fact, 
she devotes a chapter to each of the seasons, telling of the 
flowers which will supply fragrance during each of them. 
Trees and shrubs are included, as well as annuals, perennials 
and vines. More than 250 species are embraced in a general 
list with brief descriptions and time of bloom. There are also 
lists of aromatic herbs and fragrant rock-garden plants. 


This little book is another in the series of inexpensive | 
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( Four Outstanding 


NEW MARIGOLDS 


for 1937 





COLLARETTE, CROWN OF GOLD (illus- 
trated)—-First Marigold with strictly odor- 
less foliage. Awarded Gold Medal 2s most 
outstanding new flower for 1937. Grows 
2 feet high; blooms early, continuously. 
Bright golden-orange blooms. Sweetly fra- 
grant. Pkt. 25c; special pkt. 75c. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM-FLOWERED HY- 
BRIDS—lIncludes many new, distinct 
types of flowers—-2 to 4 inches in di- 
Variety of yellow and orange 
Three feet high, blooming pro- 
Pkt. 


ameter. 
shades. 
fusely from midsummer to frost. 
20c; special pkt. 60c. 

TOM THUMB, GOLDEN CROWN — 
Lovely dwarf form of the highly prized 
Guinea Gold. Only 10 inches tall, covered 
with bright golden-yellow flowers. For bed 
or border. Pkt. 25c; 5 pkts. $1 
GIGANTEA SUNSET SHADES—wWorld’s 
biggest marigold—blooms measuring 5 to 
7% inches across. Includes mixture of 
many beautiful colors—primrose to deep 
gold. 60% double. Pkt. 25c; special 
pkt. 75c. 


Write for Free Catalog 


HENRY A. DREER 


232 Dreer Building Philadelphia, Pa. 














It's Kilitvcthietad™ Y 


Excellent for soil conditioning — 





mulching — transplanting — seeding 
In 20 bushel 
‘irect. 


— moisture control. 
bales. Order from dealer or 
Free valuable literature on request. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177-H MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


1524 SOUTH WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


165-H JOHN ST. 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


* Best ty desk 


) BS 
& 
BULBS 


Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS [ESTED SEEDS 


CON Ce 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


Illustrated 


NEW YORKCITY 
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For Hardy Ferns 


Graceful denizens of the woodlands, 
long lived, ever beauteous, easily 
grown and easily cared for. We have 
Ferns for all kinds of soil conditions. 
Here are five different Fern Collec- 
tions which take care of all the 
varying conditions. 
For Open Sun Culture 
35 clumps of four varieties ..$5 


For Dry Shady Places 
35 clumps of four varieties ..$5 


For Moist Shady Places 
45 splendid plants, 5 each of 
0. eer 


For Wet Open Ground 
40 clumps of four varieties ..$5 


Low Evergreen Ferns for Dry 
Rocky Ledge 
45 beautiful Ferns of five 
different kinds ............. $6 


Catalog on request. 10% discount if 
ordered before A pril Ist, 1937 


GILLETT 


Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box D Southwick, Mass. 
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FROM SEED 


From Runnerless Plants 


ARON SOLEMACHER strawberry, of 

the Alpine type, flowers in ten weeks 
from sowing. It bears abundantly through- 
out the season, fruit of medium size with 
the distinctive and unrivaled flavor of the 
wild strawberry. Flavor and aroma make this 
plant a splendid subject for growing in pots, 
or the flower garden. Pkt. 25c, 3 for 65c. 


Baron Solemacher, yellow fruited. Similar 
to the red variety, except that fruit is 
golden and of even finer flavor. Pkt. 25c. 


Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated, 1937, 
lists and describes all the novelties, and 
more than 2,000 other varieties of flowers. 


Vaughan's Seed Store 


(Founded 1876) 
10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 
47 Barclay Street, New York 





SEND FOR OUR NEW 


Spring Catalogue for 1937 


It contains lists and descriptions of 
numerous new, rare and interesting 
hardy plants, free on request. 


Varieties 
170 Roses, all types 


50 Liliums suitable for Spring 
Plantings 


80 Lilium seeds 

Hardy Climbing Clematis 
Newer Hybrid Hemerocallis 
Finest of Hardy Asters 
Koreanum Chrysanthemums 
Tigridias 

15 Montbretias 


Numerous fine varieties of Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Lilacs, Cotoneasters, LEricas, 
Oriental Poppies, Violas, Phloxes, Primulas 
Gentians, Summer-flowering Bulbs an 
other interesting material. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 


ai88S& 
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handbooks produced by this publisher. Although the text is | 


brief, it has charm: 

He who builds a fragrant garden builds a friendly, intimate thing, a part 
of himself which he must, willy-nilly, share with others. Perhaps this is one 
reason for the charm and satisfaction of the fragrant garden. 


Fragrances and perfumes do combine in a rhythm and the result is a delight- | 


ful harmony. This combination must be made with skill and thought, just as 
are the harmonies of color in painting, of sound in music, and of form, color 
and size in groups of plants. A heavy fragrance will drown out a delicate fra- 
grance, just as a husky plant or shrub will hide the exquisite qualities of some 
small treasure. 

One of the loveliest of the late good garden smells comes from the last 
raspberries of the everbearing varieties. There is nothing like it in the garden 
and nothing so good to start a late Fall breakfast as a dish of these berries. I 





know whereof I speak. I have had them Autumn after Autumn and often | 


late into October. 


The History of Formal Gardens in England 


‘“The Formal Garden in England,”’ by Sir Reginald Blomfield. Published 
by The Macmillan Co., New York. Price $2.40. 


This is a reprint of a book which was first published in | 


1892, in which the author makes an eloquent plea for the 
formal garden, the while setting forth its history in England. 
He deplores the practices of ‘“‘landscape gardeners’’ whose 
effects are created in the informal, or naturalistic, manner. He 


likewise deplores the use of the word “‘formal,’’ saying, ‘“The | 


formal treatment of gardens ought, perhaps, to be called the 


architectural treatment of gardens, for it consists in the exten- | 





sion of the principles of design which govern the house to the | 


grounds which surround it.” 

Just now there seems to be a sentiment for the return of 
the formal garden, which is doubtless why Sir Reginald 
Blomfield’s book is being reprinted at this time. He was appar- 
ently the formal garden’s greatest proponent in the day of its 
fading glory. It is fitting that he should lead the way as for- 
mality returns.’ And, everyone will agree that “‘the study of its 
history will at least show the dangers to be avoided.”’ 


A Book on Woody Plant Identification 


“The Identification of Trees and Shrubs,”’ by F. K. Makins. Published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York. Price $4.00. 

If this were an American and not an English book, it 
would undoubtedly be an invaluable aid to the amateur in the 
identification of woody plants. Even so, it is the belief of this 
reviewer that it will be of some assistance to Americans, par- 
ticularly in the identification of ornamentals. 

The author states as his purpose, “‘to provide the amateur 
without previous knowledge of the subject with the means of 
identifying any tree or shrub he is likely to meet with, grow- 
ing in the open in any part of the British Isles.’’ His belief is 
that the easiest method of identification is by accurate dia- 
grams. In accordance with this theory, the book contains line 
drawings of more than 13,000 species belonging to 534 
genera. These are grouped, in the main, according to the shape 
and arrangement of the leaves, ‘‘a feature which anyone can 
pick out without the slightest knowledge of botany.’’ Short 
descriptions of all species follow and there is a simple key and 
a complete index. 


The Flowers Which Shakespeare Knew 


“Shakespeare Gardens,’’ by Annie Burnham Carter. Published by Dorrance 
% Co., Philadelphia, Penna. Price $1.25. 

“Shakespeare Gardens’”’ is essentially a manuscript written in 
flowers with a mingling of history and flora in about equal 
parts. Mrs. Carter describes English gardens of the 16th and 
17th centuries and lists fifty-odd plants, wild and cultivated, 
to which Shakespeare referred in his plays and sonnets. The 
book will be of much value to those interested in this particu- 
lar subject. Incidentally, the jacket and end papers are copied 
from a charming drawing by A. Forestier of The Knott Garden 
at New Place, with Shakespeare and his daughter, Susannah, 
at work in it. 












STORM WARNING 


At this time of year there's 
always grave danger that 
trees with weak crotches 
and similar defects will be 
seriously damaged by snow, 
sleet and high winds. Why 
not have the Bartlett repre- 
sentative inspect your trees 
before the next storm hits? 
He'll tell you what should 
be done, in the way of 
BRACING, CABLING and 
PRUNING, to best protect 
them. 
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Bartlett Service is available 
in every community from 
Maine to the Carolinas. For 
literature and full informa- 
tion, write: 


VW 
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net 
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The F.A. Bartuert Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
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AIR CONDITIONED 


HOMES for SEEDS 





G®t the most from your seeds, Give them 
the advantages of good environment. 
with sufficient 

quick germination. 


Before you do any planting mix Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss with the soil. This 
ideal soil conditioner keeps the soil well 
aerated, assures good age, maintains 
moisture constancy and promotes vigorous 
root development — the key to all healthy 
top growth. 


Let us send you FREE informative bulletin, 
“Growing Plantlets from Seed’’—a bulletin 
every gardener should have. Write today. 
Address Dept. H 2-15. 


== PEAT MOSS 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising 8 
Research Dept. 


ee 
HEMLOCK 


Sheared for Hedges 
1 to 12 ft. 


Our Catalogue includes :— 
® Hemlock 

® Rhododendron 

® Kalmia 

@ Azaleas 

@ Ferns and Wild Flowers 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 


and moisture to assure 
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PERRY reps 
BLUE RIBBON COLLECTION 


Of Annuals That Anyone Can Grow 

Successfully — One pkt. each, $1.00 

COSMOS Senszction. Exceptional size and 
earliness mark this new variety. 

GAILLARDIA Indian Chief. A deep, bronzy 
red for a new tone in bouquets. 

MARIGOLD “Sunset Giants.”” New shades 
and new interest for these grand cut- 
flowers 

NASTURTIUM Golden Gleam. That most 
popular, fragrant golden yellow. 

SALPIGLOSSIS Emperor Mixed. Was ever 
there such a wealth of color and velvety 
texture? 

ZINNIA Dahlia-Flowered Mixed. Favorites 
with all flower lovers. 

BACHELOR BUTTON Double Deep Blue. 
The best blue known. 

Ask for our free 1937 catalogue describing 

these and many more worthwhile garden 

subjects. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 











Norway Maples ....10’ to 30’ 
Sugar Maples ...... 12’ to 35’ 
Cornus florida ..... 3’ to 12’ 


Cornus florida rubra 4’ to 12’ 
Taxus hatfieldi . 3’ to 6’ 
Taxus capitata..... 3’ to 10’ 
Taxus cuspidata ... 2’ to 9’ 


None Better Anywhere 
Ask for our 1937 Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
Thurlows & Stranger, Inc. 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 


BURPEE*’S 


REGAL LILIES 
ous for 25¢ 


(Were 25c each) 
One of the easiest grown 
and most beautiful Lilies. 
Flowers are fragrant, 
pure white, often suffused 
pink. Grows 8 to 6 ft. 
high. Blooms July to 
August. Lives for years. 

3 for 25¢; 7 for 50¢ 
15 for $1; 100 for $6.50 

Guaranteed, Postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog 
FREE. All best flowers 
and vegetables. 

Lewer Prices for 1937 
Many new varieties. 











Glorious 


Regal Lily 





Bae oe ewe of 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 643Burpee Blidg., ‘Philadelphia 





Colorful FLOWER 
Catalog 


Seeds, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, 
Roses — all worthwhile novel- 
ties and high-class specialties. 
Free—write for it NOW. 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Dept. 28 BABYLON, L. I. 





NEW VARIETIES 


APPLE AND PEACH 


Great improvements in varieties have been made 
within the past few years, Our 44-Page Planting 
Guide tells about what has been accomplished in 
producing redder varieties of Apple and more hardy 
varieties of Peach. Send for your Free Copy and 
receive Our prices on more than 800 varieties of 
plant material 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 

WAYNESBORO VIRGINIA 


KINKADE GARDEN T TRACTOR 


A Practical ower sion a eer scl for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, 
Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Suburbanites, Country 
Estates and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1084 33rd Ave. $.E. Mingeapolis, Ming, 
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Mountain Laurel and Other Kalmias 


 iecinpe sim laurel, that exquisite wildling which show- 
ers the hillside of northern New England, New York 
and Pennsylvania, and further south, the Carolinas, with 
clouds of pink or white flowers, is Kalmia latifolia. Sometimes 
found with mountain laurel, but usually separated by alti- 
tude, is found the rosy red K. angustifolia, commonly called 
sheep laurel. This variety, growing to three feet, carries its 
flowers in a ring or crown around the tips of the stem, and to 
those who know and love it, I should suggest the more exalted 
name of crown laurel. 

Besides the two well-known varieties above mentioned, 
there are two dwarfs which warrant consideration. Also 
poorly named is K. polifolia, bog kalmia. I have yet to see this 
plant growing in a bog and have grown it for years in the 
same bed with K. latifolia. The flowers are reddish purple and 
grow in clusters at the tips of the twigs rarely more than 18 
inches high. 

The alpine laurel, K. latifolia microphylla, is found only 
on the shaded slopes of high mountains, nevertheless, it is not 
difficult at sea level. Plants now living in my garden have 
seemed very sick at times but have always recouped to produce 
small pink flowers. 

It is altogether fitting at this point to mention another 
plant which, although not a kalmia, is often mistaken for 
K. polifolia. This is Andromeda glaucophylla, the bog rose- 
mary, which also grows amidst mountain laurel and which 
has drooping pink flowers earlier than any of the kalmias. 
This andromeda has leaves which are white beneath and to 
some persons may appear to be similar to the bog laurel but in 
flower no one can possibly call them the same. 

—Theodor C. Thomson. 
Belmont, Mass. 


Attractive New Shades in Statice 


NY of the annual varieties of statice are splendid to use 

with fresh-cut flowers from the garden, or in combina- 

tion with other everlastings in the making up of dried bou- 

quets and holiday wreaths. Particularly are the newer pastel 
shades light and graceful. 

Among the newer shades one finds lemon yellow, a rich 
dark violet, various shades of royal and true blue, lavender 
and many red tones from brilliant shades to rose, mauve, pink, 
fawn and white. These are found among the sinuata varieties, 
most of them listed by name. 

A statice new to many is the species suworowi. It is quite 
unlike the other sorts, having long, cat-tail-like flower spikes 
of a rich rose color. It is lovely to use among the other varieties 
in creating unique floral arrangements, either in fresh or dried 
bouquets. 

In the dried flower heads will be found many seeds. I never 
attempt to take them out, but rather pull the heads apart and 
place them, husks and all, in damp soil and then thin out the 
little seedlings if necessary. It is not often necessary as the 
percentage of seed germination is seldom high. I have found 
that I get more graceful plants if I sow the seed outdoors, 
where they are to grow in May after danger of frosts than if I 
sow them in seed boxes and transplant. They grow best in a 
rather sandy soil, the colors being brighter and more lasting 
when dried than when grown in a heavier soil. 

I especially like the blue varieties, because among the ever- 
lastings there are few blue flowers. They are refreshing among 
the reds and yellows of Summer flowers. There is one very 
pure blue which I consider outstanding, called Fordhook Blue, 
and a new dark blue, Kampf’s Fall Improved. 


—NMary Louise Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 
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TTTW Ean Tole) ane); 
EVERGREENS 


HILLS ROOK OF 


EVERGREENS 


New! 


See this beautifully- 
illustrated new book, 
answering every ques- 
tion about Evergreens. Pro- 
duced by America'sleading 
Evergreen Nursery with a background 
of 80 years’ experience with Evergreens. 
A cloth bound book, 7x9 %”’, containing 
320 pages. There are 50 chapters, in- 

cluding complete information on uses, 

descriptions, propagation, historical and 
culturalinformation pertaining to Ever- 
greens. 360 illustrations, 45 in full color. 
Price $3.50, postpaid, anywhere in the United 
States. Sent with full privilege of approval. 

D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 365 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Evergreen Specialists America’s Largest Growers 















STRAWBERRIES 
EASILY RAISED AT HOME 


Delicious, fully ripened fruit, 
fresh f 


ties for success and 

bearing varieties that will give 
senate writ Yar ar 8 
No Garden is complete Berry Book teday—F REE. 


withou berries. 
» an abundencs The W. F. ALLEN CO, 
at small cost. 324 Market St. Salisbury, Md. 














Ask your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
SOAP 
== SPRAY 


Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co, 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 














i DOES 
GRAVELY Fri" 
TRACING W922 


CULTIVATES= MOWS 


a hers 
CAN ‘x! 

Works where others 
WON'T! 





GRAVELY MFG. CO., 
Bo: 5Q Oundar, W. Va. 


Gentlemen: I'd like to hear more about the Gravely Tractor-Mower. 





NAME_. ee ee 








NEW LILIUM SEEDS 


More than 80 kinds, including the rarely 
available Crow Hybrids, Lilium Max- 
will, Price’s Variety of Lilium formosa- 
num, and hybrids of Liliums Sargentix 
and centifolium. Collection of 15 easy- 
germinating kinds sent for $2.25. 

Interesting catalog, on request to Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE, MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 


PRIMROSES verms 


Christmas Rose (Helleborus Niger) Lenten 

Rose Delphiniums from world’s choicest 

seed; blue lavender, white and yellow. 
English and Korean early blooming 

Chrysanthemums. 

Choice Rockery Plants Catalog 
NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 

Dept. O POULSBO, WASH. 
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Sedums Which Do Not Spread CARE rs. F*§ 








LEARN THE ART OF GROWING 


EXHIBITION BLOOMS 









New Sitat aaneanrec in oe ANY of the evergreen species of sedum, the sorts most fst Ornamentals 
Slain, Teaches Saranchng, diavedlng” ella planted, spread badly and soon are far outside the space Boreenberriee, most delicious of all 
_ 4 : . . Bramble e Beauty —Newburg 
Bes se toy Sabem, make panteald: Onl allotted to them. The deciduous kinds do not have this an- sot of hetinred Blac Remeber 
SPECIAL OFFER — “‘Dahlla- 25e noying habit but make permanent clumps, like a well-behaved {args Red Lane Corramts an] Beorman 
Lodi and Red Rome Apple, Pium 


fornia of plant ($2.78 value) Putpaia| perennial. But, most of the deciduous kinds are not showy in 
MODERN DAHLIA GARDENS, Dept. 127-B Milwaukee, Wis} =bloom, and for six months of the year are wholly under- 





rT ” ground. There are, however, some evergreen species which are ~R Lg 3 -~ ty SIL 
GENTIANA ACAULIS “‘CLUSI on duty all the year, grow in a tight clump, and stay exactly Petesccibce thom cll Write tor your copy today. 


bodied plants eee ta a where put, with crowns which increase very slowly in size. 


Extra large, 75c each; 3 for $2.00. As companions to choice plants in a rock garden these are the SPECIAL GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 








POSTPAID best sedums to plant. Few of these are much known as yet, ES 00 Prepaid, we will chip 3 cach, 
Seed and plant catalog '37 ready and it seems to me we should search for them and ask dealers BAGDAD , FATA MORGANA 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. ff h BLUE DANUBE WE’EN 
MAPLEWOOD Box21l1 OREGON to offer them. ; ; CANBERRA PICARDY 
The best example is the Siebold stonecrop, Sedum sieboldt, a ry ey 
BARNES BROTHERS with blue-green leaves in threes, and rose flowers in Septem- DEE PE OHID 
Illustrated Nursery Catalog ber. S. cauticolum is similar, but the flowers are more purple Special Gratis—1 Seabrook White 
Free and the leaves are in opposite pairs. Ewer’s stonecrop, S. end for Our New 1987 Oatalog 


ewersi, has opposite blue-green leaves and blue-violet flowers we i ~~ 


in August. S. cyaneum has most of its leaves alernate and the 
flowers are lilac in color. Each of these makes a tufted clump 

re and Fancy Camellias about six inches high. S. bupleuroides has small triangular 
There's a thrill in growing these ex- leaves, tinted red in Winter, which die as new shoots appear 


quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 


regal dignity; their alluring color tones the next Spring. The flowers are dark red and appear in June. 
+ mumerous forms, and exciting 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY 
Box 20 Yalesville, Conn. 

























Hallawell Seed Co. 





individuality, Easy culture in “ool” The sky stonecrop, S. anacampseros, has alternate, round, Head mars ota Calif 
gree use t . . . ° 

free, with ‘order, otherwise $ 1 post: gray-green leaves and pale violet flowers in July. When not in Please send FREE 
SUMMEEEN Tnerter's arse selec Slnslan pes bloom it looks little like a sedum. These and others are from Book. 





ee ae. ~ 





“LONGVIEW. CRIRTON, ALA. Asia and Europe. The best American species to stay in place is 
the nevius stonecrop, S. nevit, with alternate paddle-like leaves 


Rare Seeds of Alpine Flowers and white flowers in June. 















as: Campanula excisa, Eritrich- Sedums which are attractive throughout the year and con- 
ium nanum, etc., from Florealp : : FLOWERING P LANTS 
Garden, Champex (Switzerland). ey to — - the places assigned to them seem to me worthy TREES, SHRUBS 
Ask list to Of our interest. 
vy pve 2M; AUBERT —Stephen F. Hamblin. Ours is one of the most complete fal for 
ae The Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. ee ae caer Ga Gee ae 








display grounds conveniently located. 







































NATIVE PLANTS Chrysanthemum Articum in Illinois rn eet ERB 
from “The Land of the Sky” ' ss : P BAY STATE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Many rare and unusual fn T WAS a satisfaction to find the “Roving Gardener’’— North Abington, Mass. Pramingham, Mass. 
Catalog Free Horticulture, November 15, 1936—urging the planting of 
NIK-NAR NURSERY Chrysanthemum articum. May I add that the waxy dark- 
peerinie emnennnates Acne, 3. ©. green plant is attractive even when not in bloom. It is interest- » . -P H N IUMS 
ing in the front of the border as well as in the rock garden. _ oe a 
SUPERIOR FRUIT TREES My experience in raising it in the Middle West differs ee ae george 
1937 Every Fruit Grower and Home Owner somewhat. Here, it becomes scraggly and dies out entirely ~‘ = in a Pt . ates. 
co aans imweted Culdee. Panta unless separated at least every third year. I find also that it can os Me a 
ee ee et wruittu tor tarm, | stand considerable shade. — 
Vite Today @uunons, ee As one hot, dry Summer follows another, it is more and HOODACRES 
ani Bt apoary Agen more evident that perennials shielded from the early afternoon TROUTDALE OREGON 
Serving PLANTERS Fer 53 Years sun have the better chance. 
Danville, Ill. —Nell J. Yeomans. 


DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 

Proven Successful 





RARE RHODODENDRONS 


Our 1937 list contains several 


=—— and varieties not offered Cc E D A R H | L L CRONAMERE 



































JOSEPH B. GABLE : 
Stewartstown Pennsylvania N U R S E R Y ALPIN F NURSERIES ao Not at all offensive. Ready. 
to- w i ift . 
BROOKVILLE , INC. oe eS ae 
HARDY AZALE A S Glen Head, Nassau County Shore Road 3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 
KZ:MPFBRI Poukhanease Schli New York P. W. RHOADES 





bachi Mucronulata Vaseyi Oalends co 


Enkianthus, Juniperus Rigids, Hick's SOUTH SUDBURY, 






Greens Farms Conn. 






































Yew, Fine Variety of High Grade Nur- HYBRID YEWS 
eatesaee on ae oo 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY SPECIMEN LILACS Offer you CONTINU- || MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 
245 BRIMFIELD ST.. WETHERSFIELD, CONN. 
In Over One Hundred Kinds O U S B L O O M I N for Waehover gardening, Rock gardens, 
erennia orders, road-iea evergreens, 
ARNOLDIANA AZALEAS PEONIES THE ROCK GARDEN | | ana all fbrous-rooted plants, Ideal tor seed- 
A Beautiful Hybrid of Kempferi and IRISES through their catalogue | | rooted cuttings. Contains Nature's own best 
Ameena. ~, t pink flowers. Order now a plant food values. The perfect soil restorer. 
tor Spring ¢ a. Sa is A denen PERENNIALS containing over 1,000 Send for circular. 
plants, 24 to 30 inches, $10.00 per doz. ROCK PLANTS P ecies and varieties of $2.25 per 100-Ilb, bag Quantity discount 
a em + + Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER. PROPRIETRESS P la ype. arn 
state EONARD ° Rs. T. ° AVEMEYER. 
OFFICE: 524 LAW BLDG., saan. VA. ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER rock plants. MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD oo. 


Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 














KEENE PORTABLE PLANT STARTER 


Grows Earlier Healthier Plants 





ee ag ws a portable hot-water- 
eated, home green-house all your 
own. Banish forever the a and SEND ONLY 
muss of hot beds and cold frames. 
Grow your own vegetable and flower 
lants from seeds or bulbs with a 
ne Portable“Plant Starter.” NOW 
Get started earlier...save money... 
get healthier, sturdier plants. Has 2 heat zones . 
thermostatically controlled. Made of weather-proof 
*‘Superboard.’’ “‘Lustra-Glass” admits ultra-violet 
sun rays. Light weight...move anywhere. 15 DAYS 
T — Money-Back-Guarantee. Send $5 
with order . . . pay balance on delivery. Model 1 
(Oil) 31”x 41” “(holds 18 flats) only $23.95. 
Model 2 (Oil) 31”%x 67” (holds 30 flats) only 
$29.95. Electric Models $2 extra. Keene flats 
pt mF at Sh ) lle each. ORB BUILD 
——Complete plans, copper hot-water 
ae io a and heat control, Model 1—only 
$9.95; Model 2—only $12.95; Electrics $2 ex- 
tra. (All prices F.O.B. factory) ‘Order today . 
avoid delay when rush comes. 
KEENE MFG. CO., DEPT. 767-82. RACINE, WIS. 


Two Year Old Field Grown 
ROSES 


The Best in Old and New Varieties 
Send for free Illustrated Catalogue 


MOUNT BAKER NURSERIES 
Sumas, Wash. 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Inc. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 


HEMEROCALLIS 


The Perennial Supreme 


1936 was a severe year. Hemerocallis were 
very fine—many newer ones proved worthy 
a name—broader range of color—some very 
fine new ones for 19388. Some very fine, new 
dahlias and glads. Send for list. 


C. BETSCHER, Dover, Ohio 


























BIRDS 


to your home with this 
hanging feeder. Holds 
seed and suet. Made 
of cypress, stained 
brown, $2 postpaid. 


Write for Folder 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Flowers of Rare Beauty 


Vegetables of Exceptional 


Fi Merit Packets for 
every purse. Catalog E 
Dee S and trial packet FREE 
ARTHUR PAPKE Sccdsman NEW LENOX, ILL. 
HELP WANTED 


WANTED: 














April first. Bright, ambitious, 


young man of good habits with some experi- 
ence in nursery business and knowledge of 
plant material. Must be pleasant and able to 
wait on customers. Preferably a man with 
experience in Winter work in greenhouse. 
Must have license to drive car. N. W., Oare 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





HHYRCPIBING PAGES REMOVED 


HORTICULTURE 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Aggeler & Musser. (Los Angeles, Calif.) ‘“‘A & M reliable seeds, 1937." 

Aiken Nurseries. (Putney, Vt.) ‘Trees, shrubs, plants, wild flowers, ferns, Spring 
1937.” 

Allen, W. F., & Co. (Salisbury, Md.) ‘‘Allen’s book of berries for 1937.” 

Alpenglow Gardens. (New Westminster, British Columbia) ‘‘Seeds—hardy alpines, 
perennials and shrubs.”’ 

Arenius, Arthur A. (59 Bliss Rd., Longmeadow, Mass.) ‘1937 descriptive list of 
gladiolus.” 

Austin & McAslan, Ltd. (91-95 Mitchell St., Glasgow, Scotland) 
for 1937 

Backhouse Nereeries (York), Ltd. (York, England) ‘‘Surety vegetable and flower 
seeds, 1937.” 

Belew, Mrs. Neva C. (Camargo, Okla.) 
homa” (1937). 

Blackmore &% Langdon. (Bath, Eng.) ‘'1937’’ (Greenhouse and herbaceous plants). 

Blossfeld, Robert. (Potsdam, Germany) ‘‘Illustration supplement *o the Cactus and 
succulent seed catalogue.” 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries. (Princess Anne, Md.) 
for 1937.” 

Breck, Joseph, & Sons. (85 State St., Boston, Mass.) “1937” (General catalog) . 

Burpee, W. Atlee, Co. (Burpee Bldgs., Philadelphia, Pa.) ‘Seed catalog, 1937.” 

Carter's Tested Seeds, Ltd. (Raynes Park, London S. W. 20, Eng. ) “Blue book of 
gardening. Catalogue 1937" (Seeds). 

Clark, William Edwin. (‘‘Sunnymede,”’ Sharon, Mass.) “Glad greetings from New 
England’’ (Gladiolus). 

Clarke Nursery. (San Jose, Calif.) ‘‘Garden aristocrats, 1937.” 

Cole Nursery Co. (Painesville, Ohio) ‘“Truehedge columnberry (Berberis thun- 
bergi pluriflora erecta) .”” 

Cole, Laura D. (Grannis, Ark.) ‘‘Back to Eden—Feb., 1937’’ (Magazine price 
list). 

Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) ‘“‘Star roses, Spring, 1937.” 

Correvon, H., & Fils. (‘‘Floraire,’’ Chene-Bourg, Genéve, Suisse) ‘Seeds, 1937." 

Cottage Grove Dahlia Gardens. (5964 24th Ave., S.W., Seattle, Wash.) ‘Desirable 
dahlias for 1937.” 
Curtis Nurseries. (Callicoon, N. Y.) ‘1937 native trees and shrubs—specialists in 
Canada hemlock for hedges.”’ 
Daniels Bros. (Norwick, England) 
seed potatoes, etc. Spring, 1937." 

Dobbie & Co. (Edinburgh, Scotland) ‘Spring, 1937’ (General catalog). 

Don, A. L., & Co. (64 Hamilton St., Paterson, N. J.) ‘‘Seeds, plants, bulbs, and 
garden supplies, Spring 1937.” 

Edward's Dahlia Gardens. (124 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass.) ‘Price list, 1937."’ 

Emerson, Thomas W., Co. (215 State St., Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Seeds, 1937.” 

Gelser Bros. (Dalton, N. Y.) ‘Gladiolus, peonies, and iris, 1937.” 

Gill Bros. Seed Co. (Montavilla Sta., Portland, Ore.) ‘Seeds, 1937.” 

Gillet, Felix, Nursery. (Nevada City, Calif.) ‘1937'" (Nut trees, ornamenta! 
plants). 

Gillet, Howard M. (New Lebanon, N. Y.) “1937 gladiolus bulbs, dahlias, peonies, 
etc.”” 

Harrison’s Nurseries. (Berlin, Md.) 
fruits and ornamentals.” 

Henderson, Peter, & Co. (35 Cortlandt St., N. Y.) “Everything for the garden 
1937.” 

Herb Garden (Box 71, Huntington Station, L.I., N. Y.) (Herb lists). 

Huntington, Ralph E., Nursery. (Painesville, Ohio) ‘‘Rare alpine, perennial and 
annual seeds, hardy herbaceous and rock garden plants, 1937.” 

Kemp, J. A. (Little Silver, N. J.) ‘*1937—gladiolus and dahlias.” 

Kennedy, Andrew R., Inc. (224 W. 34th St., N. Y.) “Kennedy kwality seeds, 
bulbs, plants, 1937 Spring.” 

Landreth, D., Seed Co. (Bristol, Penna.) ‘‘Landreth’s garden annual (seeds) 
1937." “‘Landreth’s Pennsylvania certified pepper seeds.” 

Liefgreen Seed Co. (339 W. Van Buren, Phoenix, Arizona) 
season 1937.” 

Maule, William Henry. (Philadelphia, Pa.) ‘‘Maule’s seed book, 1937.” 

McConnell Nursery Co. (Port Burwell, Ontario, Can.) ‘1937 hardy plants for 
Canadian homes.” 

McDonald, Kenneth, & Sons, Ltd. 
bulbs, 1937.” 

Mitchell Nurseries. (Barre, Vt.) ‘1937 supplement to the rock garden catalog.” 

Muller-Sealy Co., Inc. (145 W. 45th St., N. Y.) “Spring, 1937—flowers and 
vegetables.” 

Patricia Dahlia Gardens. 
a | ag 

Pearce, Rex D. (Merchantville, N. J.) ‘‘Seeds of rare plants.’’ 

Perrin, Arthur C. (2314 N.E. Alberta St., Portland, Ore.) 
ary, 1937.” 

Perry Seed Co. (12, 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass.) ‘‘Perry’s seeds, 1937.” 

Pfitzer, Wilhelm, Ltd. (Stuttgart, Germany) ‘1937’' (General catalog). 

Piper's. (Livingstofi, N. J.) ‘‘Piper’s chrysanthemums and plant novelties of 
distinction.” 

Power, Wm., & Co. (Waterford, Ireland) ‘‘Seeds—begonias, gladioli, 1937.’ 

Pudor's Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) ‘“Pudor’s annual, 193 7—plants, seeds, bulbs. 

Rich, Howard M. (Atlantic, Maine) ‘‘Tuberous rooted begonias, lilies, 1937.” 

Riverview Gardens. (909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, Minn.) ‘Gladiolus, 1937.” 

Robinson, James W., Nurseries. (Richmond, Calif.) ‘‘37-38°' (General catalog). 

Schling, Max, Seedsmen, Inc. (618 Madison Ave., N. Y.) ‘Book for garden lovers, 
19357." 

Scarff’s, W. N., Sons. (New Cariisle, Ohio) ‘1937 catalog—fruits, evergreens 
ornamentals, farm seed.” 

Seal, Jessie L. (607 Third Ave., San Francisco, Calif.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1937." 

Simpson, W. H., & Sons. (Birmingham, England) ‘‘General catalogue, 1937.” 

Stumpp &% Walter Co. (132-138 Church St., N. Y. City) ‘Seed annual, 1937." 

Thompson &% Morgan. (London Rd., Ipswich, England) ‘‘Catalogue of choice 
flower and vegetable seeds, 1937."’ 

Tingle Nursery Co. (Pittsville, Md.) 
Wee." 


“Austin’s seeds 


‘Hardy wild flowers from western Okla- 


“Better fruits (and ornamentals) 


“Illustrated guide of vegetable and flower seeds, 


‘‘Harrison’s planter’s guide, 193 7—superio~ 


“Seed catalog-— 


(Ottawa, Canada) ‘‘McDonald’s seeds, plants, 


(351 Maud Ave., San Leandro, Calif.) ‘‘Dahlia list, 


“Gladiolus list, Janu- 


‘Trees, plants, shrubs, bulbs, vines, etc., 


Totty’s. (Madison, N. J.) ‘*Totty’s 1937°’ (General catalog). 

Trivett’s Tested Seeds, Inc. (134-144 Washington St., N. Y.) ‘*Tested Seeds for 
or. 

Upton Gardens. (Colorado Springs, Colo.) ‘‘Rocky Mt. rarities from Colorado.”’ 

Vilmorin-Andrieux % Cie. (4 Quai de la Mégisserie, Paris, France) ‘Catalogue 
général, 1937.” 

Waynesboro Nurseries. (Waynesboro, Va.) “Spring and Fall 1937."’ (Fruits 
evergreens, shrubs, trees, perennials). 

Wayside Gardens. (Mentor, Ohio) “Seeds, bulbs. sundries.”’ 

Wilmore, W. W., Dahlia Farm and Nursery. (P. O. Box 382, Denver, Colo.) 
“Trees, shrubs, evergreens, and hardy perennials, bulbs, etc., 1937." 
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CLASSIFIED 


minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 
Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 





BLUEBERRIES: Sensational new addition 
to our gardens or shrubbery borders. Useful 
and ornamental, grow to 6 ft. with great 
clusters of delicious, very big berries, a 
ens delicacy. Easily grown all over New 

ngland. Extremely hardy. Plants all ages. 
Booklet. Houston Orch s, Hanover, Mass. 





COLORADO MOUNTAIN FLOWEBS will 
bring distinctiveness and charm to your 
garden. New 32-page catalogue mailed free. 
Andrews’ Rockmont Gardens, Box 266, 
Boulder, Colorado. 





ROSES—Hardy, two year, field grown ever- 
blooming plants. Lowest Finan Beautiful 
descriptive catalog free. ng Rose Nur- 
series, Box 702-H, Tyler, Texas. 





POTASH FERTILIZER, (Canadian Hard- 
wood Ashes): Makes Satisfied Customers. 
Free Circular Explaining. George Stevens, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





GARDEN LECTURES: Practical, interest- 
ing, illustrated. Write for list and terms. 
H. D. Hemenway, Holden, Mass. 





SEEDS—Foxgloves: Seed from plants 6 
feet tall. All white. pkt. 30c. H. M. Roller, 
R. 2, Canfield, O. 





1937 BOOK OF FLOWERS FREE. New 
Gladiolus, Dahlias, Phlox. Howard Gillet, 
Box 451, New Lebanon, N. Y. 





WORLD’S FINEST NOVELTIES: Gladi- 
olus, Camellias. General Nursery catalogue 
including separate lists. Robinson’s Nur- 
sery, Richmond, California. 





SEEDS of wonderful copneee Giant Morn- 
ing Glories. Mixture 35c. Port-Rose Garden, 
Preeport, Ill. Full directions. 





FINE EVERGREENS: Garden plant spe- 
cialties, windbreak trees, rare flowers and 
bulb seeds. Interesting catalogue. Ransom 
Nursery, Geneva, O. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking 
Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





NATIVE flowering shrubs, Rhododendrons, 
Orchids, Perennials. Oatalogue. Wholesale 
and retail. Three Laurels, Marshall, N. C. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA: Yellow Autumn 
Crocus: 12, $2.00; 100, $14.00. Miss E. C. 
Davis, Leesburgh, Va. 








OSMUNDA FIBRE FOR ORCHIDS. Live 
sphagnum moss. Write for prices. Sample 
= pom. Osmunda, Box 133, Somerville, 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Scotch gardener wishes position. 
Capable of taking charge of an estate. Ex- 
cellent references. Married. W. D., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Wanted: Position as gardener or caretaker. 
Scotch; age 45; married; one girl, 17 years 
old. Life experience under glass and out- 
doors on first class estates. G., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Married man, age 29, Protestant, one child, 
wishes position on estate as chauffeur- 
handyman. Chauffeur for three years, been 
driving for nine. Experienced in repair of 
cars and plumbing and handy with tools. 
Understands care of grounds and animals. 
Industrious, temperate and reliable. Good 
references. N. Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener would like a position on private 
estate. 38 years’ experience in all branches. 
Scotch, married, no children. G. O. 8., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener: Scotch, 30 years’ experi- 
ence in gardening, thoroughly understands 
all branches of horticulture connected with 
the care of ag ontete. First class greenhouse 
experience. arried, two adult children. 
W. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass 





Working head gardener: American, age 47, 
married, no children. Lifetime experience in 
all branches of horticulture, outdoors and 
under glass. Splendid references. W. H. C., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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